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Lord н on Delhi. 


[Calcutta Review, March, 1940] 


ORD AUCKLAND has left an ‘unhappy ‘record in India. He ruined his 
reputation for good when he sent a futile expedition to Afghanistan that 
ended in disgrace and disaster. Success alone might have justified unprovoked 
aggression but no apology can be offered for a fruitless war. Yet in fairfiess 
to him we should not forget that Lord Auckland was not the real author of 
his foreign policy. The portfolio of Foreign Affairs at home was held by that 
“masterful person, Lord Palmerston, and the Whig ministers of Queen Victoria 
expected the Governor-General to be an unquestioning instrument of their 
anti-Russian measures. Though a misfit in times of war, there is reason to 
believe that Lord Auckland, if léft to himself, might have proved an excellent 
administrator in times of peace. His minute on Delhi, dated Karnul, the 7th 
March: 1838, bears ample testimony to Lord Auckland's solicitude for the 
welfare of the people he was called upon to govern. This alone would offer 
some justification for reproducing ín extenso this interesting document which 
incidentally goes à long way: to prove that Lord Auckland was prepared to do 
everything possible for the economic, civic and intellectual improvement of” 
the Imperial City. : 


It is no wonder that the Governor-General should give the problem of 
defence a place of precedence. In 1838 the Sutlej marked the north-western 
boundary of British India and Delhi formed an advanced military post of great 
strategical value, Nor could its political importance be safely ignored, for a 
titular:emperor, a descendant of Akbar and Aurangzíb, still held his court in 
Shahjahán's palace, and though shorn of power and prestige he still com- 
manded the reverence, if not the allegiance, of many citizens of light and 
leading. In 1804 the Maratha hordes of Jaswant Rao Holkar were repulsed 
from the outskirts of Delhi by the prowess of Sir David Ochterlony and we 
are told that "many lakhs have since been laid out in its defences. These 
defences consist of a high wall enclosing a circumference of nearly seven 
miles, with Martello Towers at long intervals and bastions. at the seven gates.” 
Lord Auckland had no illusion about the utility of these extensive ramparts 
against a well-equipped force in a major war. But he thought it would be 
false economy to leave it unfinished when only-one-seventh of the work 
originally contemplated remained to be done. He appreciated the value ‘of 
the city walls for the maintenance of peace and order in normal times but 
he held that the money would have been better invested in “а citadel of 
much smaller proportions strongly fortified capable of being occupied by ап 
-inconsiderable garrison." The Mutiny proved twenty years later how sound 
his judgment was. 
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The problems of defence naturally tumed Lord Auckland's attention to 
the Jumna. The Jumna had receded from its former bed immediately below 
the ramparts of Shahjahán's fort and the Governor-General suggested that 
steps should be taken to divert the river to its original. course by means of 
fresh embankments so that it might'add to the "strength, beauty and the 
cleanliness of the town.” 


It was left to Lord Curzon to enunciate a comprehensive policy and 
organise a new department for the restoration and preservation of the ancient 
monuments of India. But it ів. по small credit to Lord Auckland that he 
evinced similar interest in the magnificent ruins in which Delhi and its environs 
abound. He particularly urged Captain George Thomson, Executive Engineer 
of Delhi, to take special care for the preservation of the Kutb Minar and the 
remains of the stately mosques and tombs in its immediate neighbourhood. 


Lord Auskland was a professed Whig and shared the liberal principles 
of his party. Although anxious to add as much as possible to the amenities 
of civic life he held that such improvements though inspired by officials should 
in general be carried out by private contributions. ‘‘Far less," he observes, 
"has certainly been accomplished in this manner at Delhi than might have 
been effected, and it is melancholy to find in this climate aqueducts crumbling 
into decay, sewers and drains choked up, and roads in many places with 
difficulty passable, when by a very limited outlay all might have been main- 
tained." He suggested that the Executive Engineer should be called upon to 
submit a report on the ancient aqueducts and drains of the city and an estimate 
of the expense for their repair and restoration. The Governor-General also 
recommended that the waste lands belonging to the Government or to Ше · 
titular king might profitably be let out on lease for residential purposes. ““The 
demand for land," he writes. "within the walls is every day increasing, and 
as these lands or ancient gardens may be appropriated to building, it should 
be done upon some consistent plan so that consideration may be given to 
objects of health and convenience and police and even to beauty and sym- 
metry of architecture." Lovers of old Mughal gardens may sincerely deplore 
the appropriation of those beauty-spots for residential purposes, ‘and Lord 
Curzon's government would doubtless have taken suitable measures for their 
preservation and upkeep had they survived to our times, but otherwise it will 
be difficult to take exception to the general principle laid down by Lord 
Auckland that the new buildings of the city should not be out of harmony 
with their environments and while provision should be made for the proper 
policing of the new suburbs, the aesthetic sense of the residents should not 
be unnecessarily offended, In fact no modern city architect could wish any- 


thing better. 


The Governor-General next dealt with the waste lands outside the city 
walls and suggests that much of the waste lands to the south of the city could 
be reclaimed and brought under cultivation without any risk to the interesting 
remains of antiquity. He was of opinion that the waste lands could profitably 
be leased out to intending cultivators without any rent for a term of twenty 
years or more. In this connection he emphasised the need of co-operation 
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between the Magistrate and the inhabitants of Delhi for the general improve- 
ment of the city. , “I have already remarked," he goes on to say, "that the 
success of projected improvements in the avenues of towns or in other local 
arrangements must very mainly depend upon the co-operation of the leading 
- inhabitants and upon the personal exertions of the Magistracy, and | know 
also that there is too prevalent a feeling that the indifference of the natives 
upon these subjects is not to be overcome, and that it is idle to contend with 
it. I am far from acquiescing in this opinion, on the contrary 1 believe it not 
to be difficult to direct the love of popular regard and the liberality which 
might waste itself in merely persosnal or temporary objects to works of public 
utlity—a bridge, a school, a road, an aqueduct, or a tank; but to do this 
there must be conciliation and intercourse and mutual good will and confi- 
dence." It is superfluous to add that Lord Auckland's expectations have been 
more than justified in recent times, and he was perfectly right when he laid 
down that the proof of a Magistrate's worth or lack of it is to be found in 
the measure of co-operation that he can command from people of wealth and 
influence in works of public utility. 


The police of Delhi met with Lord Auckland's approval but he was 
horrified with the primitive condition prevailing in the prison. But for the 
segregation of women prisoners "there was no pretence of classification of 
any kind but the prisoner convicted of heinous or of light crimes, the prisoner 
‚ under examination, even the sick and the convalescent are all herded together 
except that the prisoners for life are in the most revolting manner chained 
to their cells either by the neck or by the leg, and not able to move beyond 
the range of their chains." -The jail hospital was in able hands but, unlike 
those in other populous cities, did not administer to popular needs. The only 
well administered public institution was the Lunatic Asylum but it compared 
unfavourably with that of Benares. "'Except to the insane, no public succour 
of any kind is given to the sick of this great city" and Lord Auckland sug- 
gested that a small dispensary should be established at an early date. 


During his short stay at Delhi the Governor-General visited two colleges 
that catered to the intellectual needs of the city in those days. The Oriental 
College was fairly well endowed by private munificence ; the English insti- 
tution, however, depended entirely on Government subvention, and it appears 
that at one time every student expected-some sort of stipend or allowance, 
The Governor-General speaks well of the English school although it was 
overstaffed and stood in need of a higher grade of tuition. In 1835 the system 
of general alimentary allowance was abolished .and there was a marked fall 
in the roll strength of both the institutions. 


The important question of canal irrigation also engaged the Governor- 
General's attention and problem of draining the Najafgarh Jhil and using 
the water of the Ghaggar river for irrigation purposes was carefully considered. 
It may be noted that shortly after Lord Auckland penned his minute an outlet 
was provided for the waters of the extensive Najafgarh Jhil which covers 
many scores of square miles by means of a canal. 
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Lord Auckland concluded his minute with a brief note on the royal- 
household. The family had its residence in the fort and consisted of four 
hundred princes and more numerous women. Most of these princes were 
ignorant and uneducated and spent their time in profligate idleness. Obviously 
something had to be done, for the future of the royal family looked gloomy 
‘in all conscience. Lord Auckland desired that some provision should be made 
for the education of the junior members of the royal family. Twenty years 
later the Mutiny sealed the fate of the titular emperor and his kinsmen and 
there were no room for the descendants of Babur in Shahjahan's fortified 


palace any longer. 


Lord Auékland’s survey embraced all the public institutions of Delhi and 
if he is judged by his intentions irrespective of his achievements he may 
rightly claim to be ranked with Lord Curzon and Lord -Hardinge as one of 
the most sincere benefactors of the ancient metropolis of Hindustan. : 


MINUTE 


1. Having passed some days at Delhi | am desirous of recording the 
. points to which 1 think that the attention of the Government and of the Officers 
under the Government should be especially directed, and the more so as 
there are few places in India to which from size, position, and association 


\ 


more importance is to be attached, and because | have seen much, which | 


seemed to me to offer a larger field for improvement. 


2. The Military importance of Delhi in the event of a new struggle 
being at any time forced upon the British Government for the possession of 
India, is sufficiently obvious. It contains the Magazines and the Munitions 
of war which are first in advance on our most open frontier. Its population 
from a sense of the decay‘ of their great capital, and partly also from connec- 
tion with the family of the ancient Dynasty, is supposed not to be well affected, 
and the presence of that family which the whole of the Mahomedan popula- 
tion yet regards with reverence, gives a political value to its occupation which 
would not otherwise belong to it. The gallant and the successful defence 
of the City against Holkar by Sir David Ochterlony in 1804, gave it some- 
thing of military character and many lakhs have since been laid out in the 


improvement of its defences. These defences consist of a high wall enclosing · 


a circumference of nearly seven miles, with Martello Towers at long intervals 
- and bastions, at the seven gates. In front of the wall is a mud ditch, the 
approaches are tolerably clear, and a glacis has been nearly formed covering 
in height from two-thirds to three-fourths of the wall; against-a superior and 
well-equipped and well directed force these defences would be most ineffi- 
cient, and they are so extensive that a large force would be required sufficiently 
to man them. Yet they would be strong against any popular movement 
or even against any native army, and they are completed with, the exception 
of one bastion—of a few hundred yards of the glacis—of the removal of some 
mounds of ‘earth on the river facmg—and of the repair of another of the 
bastions the foundations of which have been undermined by the river—and 
_ guns for all the defences have been provided though with some inconsistency 
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of arrangement all provision of gun carriages has been omitted. As therefore 
‘six-sevenths of the work originally contemplated have been accomplished it 
would seem to be but bad economy to neglect this last fraction and Captain 
Thomson(l) might I think be authorised to proceed with the glacis and with 
the other. works alluded to as Һе” may have means at his disposal applicable 
to these objects. 1 should indeed as | have said in the event of any formidable 
Military struggle look for but little useful protection from these works, and 
I heartily regret that the money which has been expended upon them has 
not been applied to a citadel of much smaller proportions strongly fortified 
capable of being occupied by an inconsiderable garrison and covering what- 
ever of public property it might be desirable to accumulate within such a 
work. For purposes however of police and if not against foreign war yet 
-against any local or partial outrages and ebullitions of discontent, I consider 
the wall of Delhi to be very valuable, and I would not be understood as too 
much inclined to depreciate it. I am told that different schemes have been 
agitated for extending and improving these fortifications and although under 
such disadvantages as must attach to fortification around a city of so great 
a circuit, | am little inclined to favour any notion of this kind, yet having had 
my attention drawn to the subject, | should be glad to learn from Captain 
Thomson in a succinct report what plans of the nature are upon record, what 
are his own views in regard to them and what time would be spent and 
(approximately) what expense would be incurred in giving effect to any of 
them and in completing the equipment and mounting of the guns. For the 
prosecution of the works already sanctioned, or now to be carried on under 
the recornmendation which I have before recorded, 1 would give to him all 
reasonable . facilities in the labor of convicts, in the use of Commissariat 


bullocks, and other such available means. 


3..1 should also be glad, I may here say, to obtain from Captain 
Thomson àny plans which may be in his office for raising an embankment 
the effect of which shall be that of bringing the Jumna back into its ancient 
course immediately under the City face. The plan may be difficult of execu- 
tion and may otherwise have objections, of which | am not aware, but 
materials are cheap, the proximity of the river would add as well to the 
strength as to the beauty and the cleanliness of the town, and the project is 
at least worth the trouble of enquiry. 


4. My attention had previously to my. visit to Delhi been directed by the 
Commander in Chief as well in private as in public communications, to the 





(1) Captain George Thomson (afterwards Lt. Colonel) was appointed commander of the 
Bengal Ѕаррета and Miners at Delhi and executive engineer of the Delhi Division of the Public 
‚ Works Department і in March, 1837. Bon in 1799, he joined the Bengal service as an engineer 
‘cadet in 1818. He’ served with distinction in the Burmese war and gave evidence of excep- 
tional engineering skill constructing the Rohri-Bakkar bridge in 1839 when he was the Chief 
Engineer of the British Expeditionary Force in Afghanistan. He particularly distinguished 
himself in the capture of Ghazni. He retired from Indian service in 184] and died in 
Dublin forty-five years later.—-Dictionary- of National Biography, Vol. XIX, pp. 722—24. 
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7 Corps of Sappers and Miners—and after local observation and enquiry, I 
entirely agree with His Excellency in opinion that this valuable corps ought 
not to be, as at present, stationed in the City of Delhi exposed to. many 
temptations injurious to good discipline and with no facilities for good Military 
exercise—I am quite prepared therefore to acquiesce in the proposition which 
has been made for moving the lines of the Corps to the right of the present 
Military Cantonment, and for selling or applying to other useful purposes the 
ground which is occupied by the present lines, and this measure will, | should 
expect, be attended rather with profit than with loss to the Government. 


5. | cannot also but agree with the Commander in Chief in thinking 
that sufficient attention has not been paid to this Corps, and that its efficiency 
has been in some degree impaired by the absence of nearly all its officers 
upon duties connected with the public works. No one can estimate more 
highly than I do the value of the services in this respect of our Engineer 
officers, or would more reluctantly withdraw them generally from a line of 
employment in which they are so exceedingly useful and so highly distin- 
guished, yet | am ready to admit that sufficient care has not been taken either 
by myself or by those who preceded me to keep this regiment under the 
control and direction of European officers, and | shall be glad gradually to 
apply myself to the amendment which I think desirable in this part of its 
discipline, so that at least four or five of the junior officers should generally 
be present and contributing as well to their own experience of regimental 
duty as to the improvement of the men whom they may one. day be called 
upon to lead in the most important operations. The Corps is itself in some 
degree disheartened and labouring under disadvantage from the presence of 
supernumeraries to the amount of nearly 140, in consequence of which the 
course of promotion is unduly checked, and it is open to consideration whether 
the removal of this disadvantage may not be hastened by the discharge, or 
by Ње drafting into other Corps, of many of these supernumeraries. 1 have 
to recommend that early attention be given to this subject which is material 
to the efficiency of a valuable part of our Military Force. | 


6. It is but lately that this Corps has been placed under any consistency 
of direction by combining its command with the office of Executive Engineer 
of Delhi, and I anticipate great advantage from the efficiency of Captain G. 
Thompson who has been recently appointed to these united offices.(2) I think. 
too that pains may with advantage be applied in a greater degree than has 

` hitherto been the case to the instruction of the Sappers and Miners in accom- 
plishments which may fit them for employment in the subordinate offices of 
the Public Works—I believe such instruction to be given to European Corps 
of this description, and I should be glad to see it extended to our Native 
Sappers. 





(2 Thomson himself thought otherwise and held that the duties of the two offices could 
not be conveniently combined. That was why he resigned in 184].—Dictilonary of National 
Biography, Vol. XIX, pp. 722—24. ' 
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7. Captain Thomson has been directed to complete the bridge over the 
Hindan(3) which was commenced by Captain De Bude,(4) and I have heard 
enough upon this bridge to make me anxious for a report upon it. I fear that 
from the ground upon which it was intended to rest not having been suffi 
ciently examined, much of the work which has been will have to be removed 
and recommenced. 


8. The Kootub Minar and the very interesting remains of antiquity in 
the neighbourhood of that extraordinary column, are also under the care of 
Captain Thomson—and | cannot too strongly express my wish for its careful 
preservation and for an ostensible regard on the part of the Government for 
this as for any other similar monument of their past history to which the 
interest and respect of the native community must naturally be attached. I 
was pleased with the excellent condition in which I found this pillar, and I 
would request Captain Thomson from time to time to inspect it and guard it 
from injury, Without also except after reference to the Government incurring 
any great expense | would authorize him to provide by the removal of rank 
vegetation and by diverting all accumulation of water that the effect of time 
upon what yet remains of the very curious buildings adjacent to the Minar 
should be as little destructive as possible, and I would particularly draw his 
attention to the Arches of two of the Gateways the key stones of which 
appear to be sinking and which might possibly by early attention be saved. 
I should be well disposed at once to sanction any not immoderate expense for 
this latter object. 


9. It has also seemed to me that much good may be effected within the 
City of Delhi by the Executive Officers if assisted by an able and zealous 
Magistrate—I am not desirous that much should be done directly under the 
orders and at the expense of the Government for | am in this, as in other 
instances, inclined to wish that the charge and control of municipal improvement 
should be borne largely by the inhabitants of each City. Far less has certainly 
been accomplished in this manner at Delhi than might have been effected, and it 
is melancholy to find in this climate aqueducts crumbling into decay, sewers 
and drains choked up, and roads in many places with difficulty passable 
when by a very limited outlay all might have been maintained. | think that 
Captain Thomson should be called upon for a report upon the ancient 
aqueducts and drains of the City, and for a general estimate of the expense 
at which each may be repaired and made effective, I could wish too to 
obtain from him a report upon the waste ground within the city which is 
the property of the Government or over the disposition of which as property 
of the King the Government may exercise some influence. The demand for 
land within the walls is every day increasing, and as these lands or angient 
gardens may be appropriated to building, it should be done upon some 








(3) Hindan, also called Chhaja m its upper couree, rises in the Siwaliks in Saharanpur 
District and falls into the Jumna.—Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

(4) Henry De Bude (1800—43) joined the Engineer’s as a cadet in 1815. He was appointed 
Garrison and Executive Engineer at Delhi in April, 1831. See Hodson's Officers of the Bengal 
Army. 
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consistent plan so that consideration may be given to objects of health and 
convenience and police and even to beauty and symmetry of architecture. З 


10. Outside of the walls 1 have been led to believe that without 
injuring (and of) the most interesting remains of. antiquity, much of the 
immense plain of rain and desolation which extends to the south of the 
town would be gradually reclaimed and brought into cultivation if it were 
tendered to occupiers free of rent for a term of twenty or more years, and 
| am desirous that the Commissioner should be authorised after further 
consultation on the precise terms to be fixed with the Board of Revenue, to 
try this experiment. I have already remarked that the success of projected 
improvements in the avenues of towns or in other local arrangements must 
very mainly depend upon the co-operation of the leading inhabitants and 
upon the personal exertion of the Magistracy, and I know also that there is 
too prevalent a feeling that the difference of the natives upon these subjects 
is not to be overcome, and that it is idle to contend with it. 1 am far from 
acquiescing in this opinion, on the contrary | believe it not to be difficult to 
direct the love of popular regard. and the liberality which might waste itself 
in merely personal or temporary objects to works of public utility—a bridge, 
a school, a road, an aqueduct, or a tank; but to do this there must be 
conciliation and intercourse and mutual good will and confidence, and as a 
Magistrate is able and willing or otherwise, to establish these, and to lead 
those under his charge who have most of wealth and influence to act in co- 
operation with hiim, so is he peculiarly fit for his office or to be pronounced 
wanting in some of the qualifications on which the Government sets the 
highest value. I have seen traces and beneficial proofs of this union in other 
place—I cannot say that | have found it at Delhi with regard to what may ` 

,be accomplished directly by the Government, I have to beg that information 
may be called for as to whether any surplus of the Chowkedarry tax, or any 
ferry or other local fund may be made applicable to the purposes which I have 
in view. Possibly the King of Delhi might be influenced to employ some 
portions of the Royal Grant for such objects when directly connected with 
the improvement of the Buildings and grounds of the Palace or its Environs. 


П. I would not in any remarks be understood as unduly censuring 
Mr. French,(5) the present Magistrate. He has been but a few months in the 
office, he found here many of the defects upon which | have had to comment, 
and I am afraid that at Delhi as at other places, such defects are greatly to 
be attributed to that frequent change of officers which leaves no one réspon- 
sible, and which makes a persevering and consistent course of improvement 
so peculiarly difficult in India. Yet it is impossible for me not to say that | 
shotld have been much better pleased by finding out only a due attention 
to the ordinary and necessary duties of office, but also a zealous and warm 








(5) It appears from the enclosure to the letter, dated the 26th May, 1838, from Mr. T. T. 
Metcalfe, Agent to the Governor General at Delhi, to Mr. W. H Macnaghten, Secretary to 
Governor-General, Political Department, that Mr. P. C. French was officiating as Collector 
of Delhi in 1838. (Pol. Cona., 4th July, 1838, No. 6.) 
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interest for the comfort of the. community by the promotion of measures of 
general convenience and advantages. 


12. It is to the credit of the Magistracy that the police is very alkenes 
of and said to be within the City most efficient for the maintenance of order 
and the repression of crime, objects for which much assistance must be derived 
fróm efficient outer wall as also by the means which are at command of 
closing at night the communication between one section of the City with 
another. Without the walls, I had not reason to commend either the efficiency 
of the police or the goodness of the roads, on the contrary thefts and acts of 
violence .were frequent beyond what is commonly the case in my camp and 
its neighbourhood, and the roads were unusually rugged. | was too far from 
being satisfied with the Jail. In discipline it is at least as faulty as any which 
I have seen, in construction it is more so, and although | am unwilling to 
attempt many changes before-the subject of Prisons shall be brought, as is 
intended, with ‘а view to a general reform before the Government, 1 think 
that this jail is particularly open to observation. The building is an ancient 
Serae,(6) consisting of one large square, the Chambers of which abutting upon 
.the outer walls, are the cells’ of the Prisoners. One small yard is walled off 
for the women, and a building for the sick stands in the middle and except 
that the women are separated, there is no pretence of classification of any 

` kind—but the prisoner convicted of heinous or of light crimes, the prisoner 
under examination, even the sick and the convalescent are all herded together 
except that the prisoners for life are in the most revolting manner chained 
, to their cells either by the neck or by the legs, and not able to move beyond 
the range of their chains. The Hospital seems to be carefully attended by 
Mr. MclIntosh,(7) but it opens on the great Court, and it is utterly inapplicable 
to those general objects of charity to which [ have been glad to find that 


' the hospitals of our jails are in most populous cities open. | would require 


the Commissioner to report on the means of improving this jail in the points 
in which | have marked it as being deficient (if the means cannot be furnished 
without great expense of wholly removing it to another site) and | would 
specially ask for plans and estimates for dividing the enclosure into a proper 
number of wards. 


13. Within the city an Insane Hospital is supported by the Government 
and | am glad to bear witness to the cleanliness, the quiet, and excellent 
order of its management, but the locality is bad and confined, and the 
establishment is very inferior to that of the same description which is supported 
at Benares, the free ventilation of which and the means of occupation which its 
gardens afford to those who are but slightly effected, make it to stand favour- 
ably in contrast with the narrow space allotted to the purpose at Delhi I 
would ask the Commissioner to report whether upon the removal of the fines 
of the Sappers and Miners from within the City some better accommodation 
might not well be procured for the purpose of this Hospital. 


(6) The Sarai is named after Farid Khan, one of the grandees of Jahüngír's Court. 
(7) Robert McIntosh was Assistant Garrison Surgeon, and Civil Surgeon, Delhi, in 1838 
and was promoted to the rank of Surgeon next year. 
27 
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14. Except to the insane, no public succour of any kind is given to the 
sick of this great City, and as a Medical establishment is already supported 
for this one object, and the extension of the services of such an establishment 
to the general purposes of a dispensary might probably be accomplished at 
a very small expense, | would desire the attention of the Commissioner to 
this subject, also in communication with the Executive Engineer and with 
Mr. McIntosh and in connection with the enquiry respecting a change in the 
site of the Hospital, | am strongly favourable to the plan of establishing in 
the Western Provinces two or three dispensaries on the scheme recently settled 
in my correspondence with the President in Council such as it has been 
resolved to found at four of the Principal stations in Bengal and Behar— 


and no City would appear to be more appropriate for an establishment of this 
kind than Delhi. 


15. Upon the ordinary course of the revenue and Judicial business, | do not 
think it necessary here to speak at length—Whatever I may have had to remark 
upon these will be found in my communications with those to whom these 
departments are immediately subordinate, but whilst | think that enough has 
not been done at Delhi in that most important though undefined course of 
administration by which the general welfare of ‘a people is consulted and 
promoted, their affections and feelings are conciliated, and their co-operation 
secured to a Government, | would in justice say that | have had no reason to 
find fault with any want of diligence or regularity in the manner in which the 
business strictly imposed upon its officers has been performed. 


16. There are at Delhi two Colleges, one- an Oriental one supported in 
part by a munificent Private donation which yields a monthly income of 
about Rs. 556 and the other one (?) an English Institution wholly endowed by 
the Government. | visited, both of these schools and during my residence 
at Delhi particular enquiries were made into their conduct and management 
by my direction and in pursuance of a wish expressed by the General Com- . 
mittee of Public Instruction. The result of these enquiries will be laid before 
the Government in due course, and in the mean time, [ need only observe, 
that the scale of instruction at the Oriental College appears to have been 
found very deficient. For many years this college seems not to have trained 
up any distinguished scholars, its system to have been in many respects faulty, 
and its teachers but imperfectly qualified ; and | am quite disposed to favour 
any reform which may within the ample means allotted to the college, : 
secure to all desirous to prosecute Oriental studies, the best possible means 
of instruction. The English Institution has already supplied several promis- 
ing young men to the Public Service. Jt seemed however to have an estab- 
lishment of teachers disproportionately large as compared with the number of 
scholars and yet to want a higher grade of tuition for the youths of the senior 
classes who have already acquired a considerable mastery qver the English 
language. Arrangements for providing for this want are under the considera- 
tion of the Committee of Education and the particular measures which it may 
be mast desirable and practicable to adopt have formed part a the recent 
investigations to which I have alluded. 


b 
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17. The Nuwab Hamid Лее Khan as representative of the individual 
by whom the Delhi Oriental College "has béén so liberally endowed has urged 
frequent and strong complaints of neglect and abuse in the management and 
superintendence of the Institution—a further Memorial of the same nature 
was presented tome when at Delhi, and -the subject shall have the most 
accurate enquiry. .| find the, annexed(8] Notice of these “complaints in the 
published report of the Education Committee for 1836 (Page 105) The 
question of giving pecuniary rewards of merit in one sum as prizes at. фе 
annual examinations or of' granting in preference to the most distinguished 
candidates fixed stipends restricted in number. but to be held for a limited time 


' after a fair and very strict competition in the Place of the former objectionable 


system of indiscriminate alimentary allowances {8 one worthy of grave atten- 
tion in maturing our plans for the improvement of education in this country. 


18. It may be of interest to incorporate. with this Minute the subjoined 
statement of the effect of the order of March, 1835, abolishing the system of 
general Alimentary allowances at both the Oriental: and English Colleges at 
Delhi. 


A MEMORANDUM OF THE STUDENTS OF THE ORIENTAL AND ENGLISH COLLEGE 
FOR THE PAST,5 YEARS. . 





. Oriental College, Delhi . Delhi or English, Institution 



























at düpen- p Total Ist January aes Hon Total 
1833 . 243 | 36 279 1833 a 134 18 152 
1834 . 230 18 - 248 1834 129 И 140 
1835 ‚ 217 10 | 227 1835 127 61 188 
1836 | 164 34. 198 1836 117 50 167 
1837 . 124 17 141 1837 68 40 108 
ee ax CG 
February 89 1838 | 47 





26th | 


19. The very interesting and important subjects of the improvement of 


- the canal irrigation in the Delhi Districts, the drainage of the Nujufghur Jheel,(9) 





(8) "Towards the close of the year 1835 Nawab Hamid Allee Khan requested that the 
interest of his late father-in-law Fazul Ali Khan's grant might be expended on this college 
under his superintendence on which we remarked that more than the monthly income derived 
from the grant (about Rs. 556) was laid out in the encouragement of Arabic and Persian 
learning in the college, that in our opinion pecuniary rewards of merit ought to be substituted 
for the small ae allowances hitherto indiscriminately granted to the Oriental 
students &c." 

(9) “The . area which drains into the Najafgarh Jhil is éstimated at some 3,000 square 
miles; in years gone by an area of more than 80 square miles has been known to be sub- 
merged by the floods.” In 1838 a channel known as the Jhil drain was cut to run the surplus 
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and the employment if it be found practicable of the waters of the Guggur 
River(10) for irrigation purposes, engaged much of my attention in my 
enquiries respecting the internal, condition of this Territory. In a season like 
the present of disastrous drought, it has been peculiarly gratifying to obsérve 
the benefits conferred by the canals on the tract of country through which 
they run and the maintenance (and the extension as far as the supply of water 
from the Jumna will admit) of such works, is an object worthy of all the 
care of the Government. The result of my observations on these works and 
topics connected with them, will be found in a resolution recorded by me 
on the proceedings of the Government of the N. W. Provinces, and as a 
copy of that resolution will of course be brought before the Supreme Govern- 
ment, I need not recapitulate the contents of it in this paper. 


20. Before closing this paper, I would only add a few words upon the 
Royal family at Delhi. This family occupies a larger section of the City. 
The King's Palace is surroundsd by a high wall, enclosing a space not less 
than two miles in circumference, within which he resides with Princes four 
hundred in number and with women far more numerous—Education is only 
bestowed upon a few of the higher branches of the family; the others are 
represented to be lamentably ignorant, living in unrestrained profligacy and 
many of them in a state bordering upon absolute penury, yet daily multiplying: 
in number. It is impossible to foresee what end this accumulation of misery 
and degradation is to reach, nor can | point out the manner in which the 
Government can well and usefully deal with it, but | wish the Commissioner 
to be called upon to report on the condition and conduct of this family in 
all its several branches, and upon the present regulation of the Palace. | am 
desirous also that some early definite settlement should be formed of the 
question of the acceptance or' refusal by the king of the terms on which а 
sum of three lakhs of additional stipend has been offered to him and of the ` 
proper distribution and appropriation of the amount. I hope that in the final 
application of the increase it may be found possible, in some degree, to 
improve the condition of this family,'or at least to make some satisfactory 
general arrangement for the education of its junior members. 


S. N. SEN. 





water into the Jamna under the supervision of Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) David. The 
drain begins at Chaola and falls into the Jamna at Wiazirabad.—Delhi District Gazetteer 
(1912) p. 7; Gazetteer of the Delhi District (1883-84), pp. 8-9. 

For the draining canal see a map of the Najafgarh area appended to Fanshawe's Delhi 
Old and New. 

Mr. J. Thomason, Secretary to the Governor General, N. W. P., forwarded to the 
Мішу Board on the 15% March, 1838, а report from Lt. Durand, Engineer, dated the 
26th February, 1838, relating to the drainage of the Najafgarh and other Jhils in the Southern 
Division of Delhi—(Mily. Board's progs., April, 1838, pages 12, 123-40). . 

(10) The Ghaggar rises in the lower slopes of the Himalayas in the Sifmur State and runs 
through Ambala, Patiala and Hissar into Bikaner territory. The Ghaggar canals were 
constructed in 1896-97 and irrigate nearly 90 square miles of land in British and Bikaner 
territories. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. ХИ, pp. 212-13. 

* Reproduced from the “‘Calcutta Review, March, 1940," with the permission of the author. 


George Chomas’s Grave at Berhampore. 


у 


“(AENERAL” George Thomas, the Irish military adventurer, who finds а 

place in the Dictionary of National Biography, died of fever on board 
his pinnace near Berhampore, on his way down to Calcutta, on 22 August, 
1802, and was buried in the cantonment-cemetery there. This paper deals 
with the attempts which have been made to identify his grave. 


The first printed mention which | have traced occurs in Memoirs of a 
Cadet, by “А Bengalee’’, published in London in 1839 but which deals with 
events of about 1819. At page 67 the author, who was then a cadet in the 
Bengal Army, writes, "In this churchyard [Berhampore cemetery, not church- 
yard] without a church is an obelisk monument raised over the remains of 
the late George Thomas, one of the most extraordinary men that the Eastern 
world has known, perhaps, for ages". It will be noted (a) that the tomb is 
clearly stated to be an obelisk one, and (b) there is no mention of any 
inscription. 

Our next reference is to be found in the diary of David Ochterlony Dyce 
Sombre (also in the Dictionary of National Biography). This diary is printed 
at pages 220-415 of an immense tome in the India Office Library, being Vol. | 
of Dyce Sombre against Troup, Solaroli (Intervening), and Prinsep, and the 
Hon. East India Company (also intervening). In the Prerogative Court of 
Centerbury. In the goods of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, esq., deceased. 
(London, printed by Henry Hansard, near Lincoln's Inn Fields, no date.) 
Under date 20th January 1837, Dyce Sombre, who was also on his way down 
the river, writes: ‘'АНег breakfast went to the burying ground, on purpose 
to see George Thomas's tomb, who із buried here, but could not find it, 
though 1 searched for it for a long time". This entry strongly indicates that 


there can at that date, 1837, have been no monumental inscription. 


Herbert Compton, in A Particular Account of the European Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan (London, 1892, p. 213) quotes the following letter 
from a correspondent: ‘І have searched every cemetery in Berhampore, 
English and Dutch, but no trace of George Thomas's tomb can be found. In 
the cemetery now in use there are many old tombs without any name—-plates 
left on them. . , I have no doubt that Mr. Thomas's plate has fallen out and 
been broken—if it ever existed". Compton adds: '"The illustration shows 
the probable site of his grave". This illustration is the plate facing page 213, 
above the caption "Cemetery at Berhampore in which George Thomas is 
buried. From a photograph: the tombstones in the foreground bear inscrip- 
tions dated 1802 and 1803: the date of Fhomas’s death was 1802". In the 
foreground of the plate,' which is evidently reproduced from a photograph, 
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are two tombe, an altar tomb on the left and a square obelisk tomb on the 
right. There is also a part of the third tomb visible at the edge of the plate 
in the foreground, which from the little of it that can be seen may be an 
altar tomb. No other obelisk is shown in the plate. 

In 1935. the late Sir Evan Cotton, C.LE., sent me an extract from the 
Moorshedabad District Gazetteer, 1914, р. 81, including the following: "One 
of the most interesting spots in Berhampore is the old cemetery at Babulbuna, 
а mile to the М. E. of the barracks. . . Here also was buried George Thomas. 
The tomb bears no inscription but has been identified from an old engraving“. 
In Sir Evan's copy of Compton’s European Military Adventurers, which Lady 

` Cotton gave me after his death as a memento, he had inserted the above 
extract from the District Gazetteer, as well as a reproduction of the illustration 


which appeared in Bengal: Past & Present, Vol. 11, р..197. 


| then tried to follow up the "old engaving’’. This received its first 
mention— so far as I have been able to ascertain—in' the pages of Bengal: 
Past & Present (Vol. Il, p. 196) in 1908, in the account of a "voyage of inspec- 
tion" made by members of the Calcutta Historical Society to Berhampore and 
other places in December, 1907. They visited the Berhampore cemetery— 
“Thomas's grave bears no inscription, but it was confidently pointed out by 
а local official and identified by Mr. E. W. Madge, our "Old Mortality", from 
an old engraving. It is in urgent need of repair". - This is evidently the 
origin of the passage in the District Gazetteer, 1911. 

The illustration in Bengal: Past & Present was probably reproduced from 
a photograph taken by one of the members on the excursion in December, 
1907. It is interesting to compare it with the plate in Compton's book. The 
alleged grave of George Thomas is marked with an X, and is not an obelisk 
tomb, but clearly an altar tomb surmounted by an urn. Two obelisk tombs 
appear in the foreground, the one on the left bearing a strong resemblance 
to the only obelisk tomb in Compton's plate. Ín the face of the evidence of 
the earliest recorded visitor to the graveyard— 'Bengalee" in c. 1819—that 
George Thomas's monument is an obelisk, it is not possible to accept the 
1907 identification without further proof. Such proof may, or may not, be 
afforded by the "old engraving’, if and when that comes to light. It should 
in fairness be stated that Mr. Madge, who died many years ago, was a good 
authority whose opinion is not lightly to be set aside ; but he may not have 
been aware of the evidence afforded by Memoirs of a Cadet. 


It may assist future investigators if I reproduce such indications as 
"Bengalee"' gives as to the location of the cemetery іп which he saw Thomas's 
tomb. He starts his tour from the time-gun, which was on the bank of a 
tank, a "very large oblong tank” lying along the rear of the soldiers’ barracks. 
This gun was on the right of the Murshidabad road, and opposite the main 
guard. A little further along the road was the burial-ground, and to the 
right of it the sepoy lines and parade-ground, Beyond the oemetery, appa- 
iid two roads separated. one to Murshidabad and the other to Cossimbazar. 


9 H. BULLOCK. 





Anglo-Nepalese Treaty of Commerce, 1792. 


EN spite of early failures and repeated incursions of the Gurkhas into 

the Company's territories,. the British Government in India had not 
altogether abandoned the hope of renewing trade relations with Nepal. 
Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares was entrusted with the 
task of collecting information about the actual state of affairs relating to the 
existing trade between Nepal and the Company's. territories, preliminary to 
the negotiation for a treaty of commerce. 


The treaty was concluded in 1792, it being agreed that a duty of 2596 
ad valorem should be reciprocally levied by either Government on all articles 
of trade transported between the dominions of one state into or through the 
dominions of the other. The articles of this treaty not being fairly carried 
out by the Nepal Government, it became a dead letter. 


On account of Nepalese aggression on the sacred temples of Digarchi, 
the Chinese Emperor sent at the instance of the Lama an army of 70,000 men 
who reached Nayakot 20 miles from Kathmundu, in September 1792. The 
Nepal Darbar applied to Lord Cornwallis for help which he refused, but 
offered to lend an envoy to mediate peace between China and Nepal. The 
Nepalese having succumbed to the Chinese, the Imperial army withdrew. 
Still Major Kirkpatrick was sent to Kathmundu to adjust some of the subjects 
of discussion. He reached Kathmundu on Ist March 1793. His object was 
to induce the Nepal Durbar to act up to the Treaty of 1792, especially to 
encourage the woollen trade with Tibet, and to accept a British Resident. 
Having failed’ in both these objects Kirkpatrick returned to Bengal the same 
year, : 
In 1795 Run Bahadur, the minor Raja of Nepal, threw his uncle Bahadur 
Shah, the Regent, into prison (where he died) and assumed Government. In 
1800 in consequence of his excesses he was compelled to abdicate and retire to 
Benares. His son Girbhan Judha Bikram Sah, then about 4 or 5 years old, 


became Raja, when Damodar Pande became Prime Ministér. 


As the exiled Raja was well treated by the British Government who 
appointed Captain, Knox as his Political Regent, the Nepal Darbar appre- 
hended that it might re-instate him and concluded a Treaty of Commerce ‘and 
Alliance with it in 1801 wherby it agreed to receive a permanent Resident 
at Kathmundu., "In this treaty as in that of 1792, political considerations 
were made subordinate to those of commerce. The chief points insisted on 
are—(l) encouragement of trade through Nepal between India and Tibet, 
(2) repayment of money advanced to Run Bahadur at Benares, (3) settlement 
of boundary disputes, (4) surrender of robbers who found asylum in Nepal 
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territories. After many obstacles which were removed by Damodar Pande, 
Captain.W. V. Knox, British Resident at the Court of Nepal, arrived at 
Kathmandu in April 1802. As a pledge of the sincerity of the proper treat- 
ment of the Resident at Nepal three hostages (in reality, though not in avowed 
character) were sent to Patna. These were Lachman Sah (Lachmere or Luch 
Beer Sah, a son of Bum (Beem Sah i.e., Bim Sah Chauntria), Karbir Pandi 
(Kur Bur (Beer?) Singh Pande, son of Damodar Pande, the Prime Minister) and a 
third Sardar (Kishur Jung Singh).(1) 

The Junior Rani to whom Knox was accredited signed the treaty only 
when the news arrived that the Senior Maharani was returning. In spite of 
opposition the latter entered Nepal in triumph; deposed the Junior Rani who 
fled to Pashupatinath- with the Raja, brought the Raja back and herself 
assumed Regency (November 1802). Damodar Pande (who was friendly to the 
British) gradually lost influence with the Maharani who took Amar Singh 
Thappa into the cabinet. Finding the growing repugnance to his continu- 
ance as Resident, Knox returned to India in March 1803. Lord Wellesley 
formally renounced and dissolved the alliance between the two states. This 
involved the abrogation of the old commercial treaty and relegation to the 
negative state as in 1792, - 


In this paper I propose to give such information as I have found in the 
record roome of Bihar and not hitherto published. 


Duncan urged the necessity of communicating with the Collectors of the 
districts bordering on Nepal with a view to collecting information regarding 
(1) imports from the countries under Nepal Government, (2) similar details 
of exports, (3) duties collected by both Governments, (4) convenient station 
in Nepal for merchants to pay duty on export from Company's dominion. 
(5) grievances in Nepal which Indian traders wish to be remedied and 
(6) what in the opinion of the Collector would tend most towards the pro- 
motion of a beneficial trafic between the two states.(2) 


Montgomerie replied as follows on 17th July 1791. 


To—Jonathan Duncan Esq., Benares, 
From—The Collector of Zillah Saran, dated the !7th July 1791. 


Sir, S 

I have been favoured with your letter of the 17% ultimo and have now 
the pleasure to enclose you a list both in English and Persian of the Principal 
articles of Importation from those under the Nepal Government,(1) and 
simijar details of the Exports. 


In answer to the query contained in the 3rd para of your said letter I 
beg to observe that on all imports and exports whatsoever jhere is a duty 





(1) H. A. Oldfield—Sketches from Nepal, Vol. 1, pages 280—92, and foot note on pages 281, 
292—93; J. Bors, Vol. XXV, page 142 (re. postages so called). 
(2) Duncan's letter to А. Montgomerie, dated the 17 June, 1791. 
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of 24%% collected by Mr. Revel at Goodma and that in Ње Dominions of 
the Nepal Government a duty both on Imports and Exports is collected at 
the following stations and at the following rates— 

Gooroopersera Re. 1/8 per package without any distinction as to its 

- size or the quality of the merchaneise. 

Boocha Kop—As. -/2/- each package. 

Hittondar—Rs. 1/8 each package. 

Chittong— do. do. ; 

.Nepaul—Rs. 3/- This duty in confined to Imports. 


4th Chittong being the most wholesome station in the route, [ am of 
opinion it would be the most eligible place for the merchants trading to 
Nepaul from the Company's Dominion or vice versa to pay the duties. 


5th The grievances under which our traders are—(l) delay occasioned 
by stoppage at so many Chowkies, (2) the heavy expense incurred by the 
necessity of engaging а body- of Burkundazes to protect them from robbers 
and plunderers on the-road between Hittondar and Buchakop. 


6th. To promote a beneficial connection between the subjects of the 
two states, | would recommend that not only the duties he reduced and the 
payment of them confined to one station but that the hire of the people to 
carry that merchandise over the Nepal Hills where bullocks cannot travel 
be fixed and regulated in such manner that the merchant shall be able to 
calculate to a certainty the amount of his Expenses and not be left at the 
mercy of a set of men who apportion their Demands to his neceasity of 
employing them. 


No. I $ 


No. II 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
. l. Cow tail for choweris. 1. Broad cloth 
2. Musk 2. АП sorts of cotton cloth 
3. Bee's Wax 3. All sorts of wrought silk 
4. Huthual 4. Turbaft or brocade 
5. Borax or Teukul 5. Cloves, nutmegs, pepper, 
all sorts of spices 
- 6. Cherrus 6. Betelnuts 
7. Koochun (a species of woollen 7. Gujerut Cardamons (mums) 
cloth) 
° 8. Daybaug (a species of woollen. 8. Shawls 
cloth but inferior) х í р 
9. Chutta mansy (a drug) 9. Tobacco 
10. Bickmah 10. Pewter 
11. Koothu ' 11. Tin 
12. Cherukah 12. Allum 
13. Tauzepaat (Laurel leaf) 13. Karpoor (or camphor) 
14. Foolgi 14. Googul 
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No. I No. I 


` IMPORTS | EXPÓRTS 
15. Bhoot (a sort of blanket) 15. Red and white Sandal wood 
16. Toash (superior blanket) 16. Gorochanah 
17. Basaha (a sort of paper made 17. Dates 
from bamboo) 
18. Gold Dust 18. Large shells (sankhas) 
19. Tangan horses 19. Shield (these of Sylhet © 
preferred) 
20. Various sorts of Birds. 20. Carpets 


2]. Peacock tail feathers. 


In a letter dated 13th August 1790, Mr. S. Heatly, the Collector of Purnea, 
wrote to the Hon'ble Charles Stuart that the trade of Morung had hitherto 
been subject to imports levied by the Zamindars on their own authority at 
the Chowkis and Phandis on the frontier, but now it had been free owing ~ 
to the abolition of sayer. As this exemption did not appear to be attended 
with any benefit to those districts, their interests seemed to require that the 
trade of the Morung (sic) should be regulated subject to duties, and suggested 
that regulation might be made so as to render the intercourse less disadvan- 
tageous to this province. Не gives a list of imports and exports and that 
the province was annually drained of a very considerable amount of specie - 
(to the tune of 2 lacs of rupees and probably more). 


Here is the list of exports and imports :— 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Salt Timbers 
Betelnut Wood work (ready made) 
Spices А Rice and paddy 
Cardarnoms (small) Other grains 
Pepper Bootin Blankets 
Assafeetion (Asafoetida) Cotton 
Sugar Cardamoms (large) 
Tobacco Oranges 
Cloth (cotton) Waz 
"Cloth (woollen) 
Muskets Munjeet Bhickmaunghur 
Flints Neervessy Churütter (Drugs) 
Dried fish Sukh 
Earthen pottery Khu&h (Te era Japonica) 
‚ Live hogs Dhoonan (Dàrminer) 
Iron 
Rhinoceros Нот 
Do Hide 
Muinas 
Parrots 


Falcons 
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On the other hand, "the Morung derives further advantages from the 
Intercourse with Purnea Province by the practice of herdsmen carrying the 
cattle to graze there, from which a considerable revenue accrues to the Morung 
by the grazing duty besides the further advantages of the money expended 
by the herdsmen during their stay as also the money expended and the Industry 
employed by the Timber merchants who cüt the Morung (sic) to which is 
to be added the duties which they collect on Imports and Exports amounting 
to near 25000 rupees per annum and which they have totally increased by 
additional duties on the export of Timber and the grazing of cattle. 

While on the contrary no duties have ever been imposed by the Gov- 
emment and those which had hitherto been cones without Samo are 
discontinued. 

| beg therefore to propose the "—— of a Chowki on the 
Morung frontier to collect duties to be imposed on imports generally or on 
both imports and exports (as the Board shall approve) and to enforce such 
regulations as may be adopted on the subject of grain in particular. 

The drain of specie is not the only evil resulting from the importation 
of grain. The frontier parganas rivalled in their own markets for their only 
produce have frequently to complain of excessive cheapness in so much 
that the raiot finds the greatest difficulty in paying the rent and instances 
are common of his declining to reap harvest which will not pay the expense 
of gathering it nor is this compensated by supplies drawn from Morung in 
years of scarcity, the soil climate and produce being similar, the seasons are 
in both places equally plentiful or deficient. When a scarcity occurs they 
prohibit exportation, no supplies are consequently drawn from theré in 
seasons of dearth." (13th August 1790). 

He however modifies his opinion later on (see his letter to Jonathan 
Duncan, dated 17th July 1791). 

A copy of the treaty of commerce concluded with the Nepal Govern- 
ment was actualy communicated to the Collector of Purnea and, the Collector 
of Government Customs at Mangee to prevent infraction. 

Robert Bathust, Collector of Tirhut while submitting a list of articles 
exported to and imported from Nepal stated (2nd F ebruary 1792) that though 
the articles 3 were nümerous the ‘trade "was very confined and was likely to 
continue so unless the Nepal Government were prevailed upon to afford 
protection to the trader and to reduce and fix such duties as were arbitrary 
and exorbitant. " 


The Trade in Elephants and Ivory 
(1600-1661) and the Old Company 


LEPHANTS were divided during this period for commercial purposes into 

two broad classes—those with tusks and those without. They were 

supplied to the Eastern grandees from various countries, one of which was 
Ceylon. 


Regarding the classification, Hawkins, (1608-13) ‘for example’ thus refers 
to the elephants of the Mughul emperor:—“‘Of elephants there be twelve 
` thousand, whereof five thousand bee teeth elephants and seven thousand of 
shee ones and young опез”. Ў 


According to Abū 'l-Fazl Allámí elephants were divided in his days into 
four chief categories— 'Bhaddar", "Mand", "Mirg" and "Mir", according to 
physical and temperamental characteristics. "From a mixture of these four 
kinds are formed others of different names and properties". Referring to tusk 
which was an important merchandise, he says, "(These) are one and more 
yards long, round, shining, very strong, white or sometimes reddish and 
straight, the end slightly bent upwards". Akbar himself grouped his elephants 
into seven classes, "Mast", "Shergí'' , ‘'ЗА4а”, '"'Manjhola", "Karha'', 
"Phandurkiya" , and ‘‘Mokal’’ of which the first was composed of the best 
animals. Female elephants were of four kinds, graded according to size. 


Regarding the "Pegu elephants", Fitch (1583-91) says that the ordinary 
elephants "be woonderfull faire and great, and some be nine cubites in height”. 
Then there were "four white elephants, which are very strange and rare . . . 
When any of these white elephants is brought unto the king, all the merchants 
in the city are commanded to see them, and to give him a present of halfe a 
ducat, which doth come to a great summe, for that there are many merchants 
in the city". This seems to be an easy way of making money. These ele- 
phants were made much of, and officers were appointed to wash their feet in 
"silver basin(s'. The Padshahnáma also speaks of the presence of white 
elephants in Pegu(l) 


“Regarding Ceylon animals, Ribeiro says, "The variety of wild animals 
found in the Island is remarkable and includes tigers, leopards and bears”. 
“The monkeys are countless and of five kinds". Some of thêm were in high 
demand being used as pets by European ladies. There was "also an abun- 





(0-A-in4 Akbarf (Bibliotneca Indica Series); Padshahnáma i, p. 267. 
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dance of parrots, paroqueets, and other birds called sayros". ‘‘Civet cats 
were common". Mongooses useful to ward off snakes were also there. Among 
others, bulls, buffaloes, wild boars, deer, elks, and elephants are noticed by 


the writer. 


The Pájávaliya tells us that during the days of Parákramabáhu II (thir- 
teenth century) the ("valuable things in the Simhala country" consisted of 
"horses, pearls, precious stones, royal diadems, queens" etc. Fitch says, 
"they have no horses in all the  countrey". But Baldaeus points out that 
"horses. . .. . were first brought from abroad into this lle. The Portuguese 
having some years since sent Horses into the Ile of Vacas, they are multiply'd 


to such a degree, that you may see them feed in Herds of 60, 70, 80 or 100". 


There were also "whole Herds of them (Bufflers) of 100 and more feeding 
in the Countries of Chilau and Madampe’’. ‘They have also Hedg-Hogs, 
Oxen, Cows, Bulls, Sheep, Goats, Stags, Does, Elks, tame and wild Boars, 
Hares and Patridges, Peacocks and Apes in abundance". ‘“The woods here 
produce also some ravenous Beasts as Tygers—Bears | have seen both in 
Jafnapatnam and Manaar—Ceylon affords vast quantities of Birds call'd by 
the Inhabitants by peculiar Names—Among the Amphibious Creatures, the 
. . . Crocodile—is very frequent here some of which are 18 feet long". The 
kings and grandees of India, for example, were fond of some of these animals, 
and exportation of them from Ceylon and other Asiatic countries must have 
taken place. "Ihe (Mughul) king", says Fitch, "hath in Agra and Fatepore 
(as they doe credibly report) 1,000 elephants, thirtie thousand horses, 1,400 
tame deere—such store of ounces (citábághas or citás), tigers, buffles, cocks 
and haukes that is very strange to see". These animals were also valued by 
Britain's king and others in Europe. The (Madras) letter of 28th November, 
1661 to the Company, says:— ‘We have sent downe both to Metchlepatam 
and Bay Bengala, desiring our friends in both places to lay out for what 
rareities of beasts, fowle etc. procureable. 


Wee have putt aboard here two greate and one small antelops, two 
pellicans, and two noorees”’ (particular parrots), "wishing they may live home, 
and in such a case, that Your Worships may make of them a royall present to 
the King's Majestie". Such presents would undoubtedly further the growth 
of the East India Company's commercial interests. Previous to this, on 24th 
August (1661), we. find that attempts were being made to obtain a "rhinoceros 
or some spotted deere, if may be easily procured". But, as Baldaeus says, 
"Among the four-leg'd Beasts the elephant challenges the first Rank ; of these 
there are great numbers" in Ceylon. “Ағ Matare are vast Stables, where 
the wild Elephants are tam'd, and afterwards sold to the Moors of Bengale 
and Coromandel”. "Ceylon breeds elephants in such abundance", ваув 
Father de Queyroz, "that they are met with in herds of two hundred and 
three hundred, and they are the noblest arid of the best instinct of all in Asia 
and Africa, though in size they are inferior and in tusks they are not equal 
to the Africans". The Portuguese according to this authority, used to sell 
` Ceylon elephants "by cubits (covados) measured at the hip, 1,000 pardaos 


per cubit”. | | per 
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Maetsuyker, says, “The Vidane(2) Manampery" "and the chiefs of i 
lascorins are under obligation to deliver yearly 34 head of elephants includi 
at least 4 "with tusks”. But owing to various difficulties, "they have not I 
able by far to complete that number". During 1645 to 1650 the ‘Dutch 
obtained "70 head of elephants" "including 10 with tusks”, by capture, ‘То 
which must be added those sent latér fromi Candia as a present, 4 head 
including 2 with 'tusks"". Out of this 74, 24 "died at Е stall", two Were 
"sent "to Mallábar"; and 22° were ‘successively’ sold” “48 stivers each”. 
Of these‘ Bengal bought three, for £.6,750", the Сета of Masulipatam 
eight,' and “ ‘а certain influential merchant of the ‘said city" eleven. The 
rest were still awaiting disposal i in "1650. T ИЖ 
"These: dead elephants as well as those which died on the way from Ceylon 
must conceivably been used to supply i ivory for the various markets, though 
a good part of that commodity came undoubtedly from Africa, at this time. 


Next to cinnamon the elephant was the merchandise most profitable to 
the Dutch i in Ceylon. Ie was according to the same authority "our second 
source `of profit". The report c of lat September, 1665 which Anthony Pavilioen 
pared on the eve of his ‘retirement, Says, "'(An) important source of income 
is the sale of elephants. | The books show that 68 of these animals were 
sold by public auction for 49,470 rix-dollars, while in Manaar (during my stay 
there last July) 6 were ‘sold for 4,880- rix-dollars " . During Portuguese days, 
elephants were sometimes supplied by various villages on consideration of 

'a reduction in their (land) rent and poll tax". Their documents tell us that 
by 1610 they used to obtain -50,000 pardaos vea» from the tuskers captured 
in the Island. “Twenty or twentyfive 'animals could be captured yearly in 
the Company's kraals | at "Ponnery, the smallest of which" was just then 
"constructed". "If the animals should die", before they were handed over 
by the conflactar " or tributary” to the (Dutch) Company's agents the deliverer 
(bore) the loss". The cost of their “upkeep during the period intervening 
between capture and delivery were however to be paid for’ by” the Company, 
if'the elephants lived on. According” to this writer many elephants’ were 
captured from the forests of  Mantóta and Musalipattu." | 


Ribeiro. tells ua. low Huratalá (he famous Portuguese decoy) used to aid 
his owners in capturing other elephants. He "would throw his trunk around" 
the neck of the wild one, "and hold it in such a fashion" that release was 


impossible. “Then the ' ‘alias’’ hurried up, and the captive was led away. 


Knox's graphic description of the method of capturing elephants in 
Ceylon may be referred to ‘here in some detail. “Unto these (the ‘tuskers) 
they drivé some She-Elephants—which when once the males ` have’ got a 
sight of, they will never leave, but follow them wheresoever they go; and 
the females are so used to it, that they. will do whatsoever either’ by ` a word 








(2)-The d is apparently derived from the Samskrita "Vidhana" meaning law or regu- 
lation. From that ít comes to its second shade of application, viz. the’ man who 
&drüinisters the law or regulation. ` 
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ог a back their Keepers bid them; and so they delude them along thro 
Towns and Countreys, thro the Streets of the City, even to the very Gates 
of the Kings Palace ; where sometimes they seize upon them by snares, and 
sometimes by doing them into a kind of Pound, they catch them. After 
they have brought the Elephant which is not yet caught together with the 
She, into the Kings presence, if it like him not, hè commands to let him go; 
if it does, he appoints him. some certain place near unto the City, where they 
are to drive him with the Females ; for without them it is not possible to 
make him stay ; and to keep him in that place until the kings further order 
and pleasure is to catch him, which perhaps may not be in two or three or 
four years ; All which time there are great men with Souldiers appointed 
to watch there about him ; and if he should chance to stray a little out of 
his bounds set by the King, immediately they bring him back, fearing the 
Kings displeasure, which is no less than death itself.” 


By the close of our period, van Goens the Dutch Commissary-General 
(and afterwards Governor of Ceylon) reports "We have already erected a 
stockade at Ponnery where bigger elephants than formerly are now kraaled"'. 
The trade in "elephants, arecanuts, timber, black sugar etc." from their 
province of laffnapatnam "has now progressed so far that we have already 
obtained from there yearly 60 to 100,000 guilders in money". ‘Тһе trade 
in arecanuts depends on their sale on the Coromandel and Madura coast ; 
that of elephants on the coming of.the merchants who take them away from 
here and who must always be treated somewhat indulgently''. 


We may notice here that the story of a Dutch elephant establishment 
under the direction of "Don Bastian" '""Gajanáyaka" (Superintendent of 
elephants) ' 'Mudaliyar" is told in the ' "Lakminipahana" of 10th October, 1891. 
But this was not certainly the time when such an establishment was first 
founded at Matara, as the Lakminipahana asserts.(3) 


During the earlier part of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese found 
a particularly good purchaser of Ceylon elephants in the Náyaka of Tanjor. 
By, this time, the Mughul emperor also used to buy (at a price which left 
a very good margin of profit) twenty to thirty of these animals yearly from 
them. “The revenues of the (Ceylonese) Emperors", says Ribiero, "were 
derived from cinnamon and elephants". The Dagh Register (1643) says that 
a sámpána belonging to the Naw4b of Bengal arrived at "Palliacatta" on 
17th October. It had come.by way of Ceylon where six elephants had been 
taken on board. Two only, out of these, survived the voyage. The Dutch, 
we may notice incidentally, also supplied Bengal with elephants from the 
Archipelago. In 1643, for example, 12 were sent by the Nepthuijnes. Next 
year's record mentions that nine Ceylon elephants and 1700 lbs. of wax were 


“unloaded” by the New Amsterdam. 








(3) Hakluyt; Foster: Early Travels; Baldaeus: “А True and Exact description of . 
Malabar and Coromandel, as also of . . . - Ceylon" (Transln. 1672); Reimers: Ceylonache 
Archiefstukken No, 1; „Knox,: „An Historical Relation ; Ceylon Literary Register VI; F. R 
Fort St. George XIV; Ain-i- Akbari; Ribeiro's Ceiláo (Pieris) ; "Anthonisz : Dutch Reords etc. 
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Dutch sources again tell us that by 1640 ten Ceylon elephants were sold, at 
Palliacotta for about 8,000 rials. Of these half the number had tusks. 


Abu-'l-Fazl does not mention specifically that any elephants came from 
Ceylon. But he says, "In the subáhs of Bengal and Orissa particularly at 
Satgong (Sátgfiao)' elephants are found. Sátgfíáo (or Saptagráma) was in the 
language of Fitch “a faire citie for a citie of the Moores, and very plentiful of 
all things". This English traveller had arrived there ‘іп the companie of one 
hundred and fourscore boats laden with salt, opium, hinge, leed, carpets and 
divers other commodities". Standing on a creek it certainly formed a large 
depot of trade in those days. It is conceivable that Ceylon elephants brought 
into Bengal were sold off from this emporium to the Mughal Court. 


The elephants of Ceylon ‘тот whose clashing tusks the sparks do fly, 
while the little ones with their dame gambol in the streams", (as а Simhalese 
poet says) attracted the attention of the Englishman even in the earliest days 
of his advent to the East. ‘The elephants (of Ceylon)", Fitch had declared, 
“he not so great as those of Pegu which be monstrous huge, but they say all 
other elephantos do feare them, and none dare fight with them, though they 
be very small". 


The low cost-price of these animals in Ceylon made the trade lucrative to 
the European and Asiatic, in these days. Ribeiro mentions that "the lowest 
price of a Ceiláo elephant is eight thousand pardaos, but some fetch from 
twelve to fifteen". The Asiatic merchant acorcding to him was willing to pay 
much more for a Ceylon animal than for one from elsewhere. ‘Abul 'l-Fazl 
is however of opinion that the best elephants came from Tripura in North 
India. As we have already seen, Fitch mentions that the Ceylon elephants 
‘were smaller in size than others. Some Portuguese documents point out that 
the price of a good Ceyloon tusker lay somewhere between four and five 
thousand during the early years of the seventeenth century. 

“The price of an elephant", says ‘Abu 'l-Fazl, varied "from а lak to one: 
hundred rupees”. But it went up during the next reign. One of the elephants 
presented by a Rajput noble to the Emperor was valued "in the office" 
according to the Tuzuk-i-JahAngiri “‘at 15,000 rupees". "The value of 


elephants of the former great Rajas of India", says the same work, "was 


` поЕ more than 25,000 rupees, but they have now become very dear". 


They were sold at some price between 400 to 600 ducats in Malabar and 
Coromandel, on occasions. But the Indian price in ducats mounted sometimes 
even to 1500. It must have been a huge margin of profit which enabled the 
trade to survive very many special deterrents. 


* Chief among these were the high rate of mortality, the expenses of carriage 

in boats specially made for their transit, and those of feeding and attending 

. on the huge creatures till they were sold off. In addition to these there were 
the general impediments, Dutch rivalry, private trade etc. For the best sort 

of elephants in Akbar's stables ‘буе men and a boy" were employed, and for 

the youngest which were not yet ridden, “a Maháwat at 50 Dams per month, 

and one "Meth" at the established rate". The largest consumed daily more 


2 1 
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than 2 manas and a half of "food" each, and the very smallest six seers. The 
elephants personally used by the Emperor had ‘буе seers of sugar, four seers 
of ghee,,and half a mana of rice" "mixed with chillies, cloves, etc." and 
"some have a mana and a half of milk" “in addition to their grain". "In 
the sugar-cane season each elephant has daily "for two months" ‘ее 
hundred sugar canes more or less". 


Hawkins (1608-13) says in this connection, ‘‘(The) elephants royall eate 
tenne rupias every day in sugar, butter, graine and sugar canes". These 
"were the goodliest and fairest of all the rest”. 


When Sháhjahán practically completed his task of subduing Bijapur, and 
turned towards Mandu on a hunting expedition, John Drake, Methwold’s 
emissary, was in his train soliciting some favours. Аз the imperial retinue, was 
crossing the Tapti, accidents occurred, and many lives were lost including 
that of an elephant. ‘‘Hee hath lost", writes Drake on 25th. August, 1636, 
"of the nomber of his lasker, which were drowned in the passing of Brampore 
River, 2000 persons and upwards . . . . Likewise hee hath lost one of the 
greatest and best of his elephants, which was brought from Bijapur”. “Тһе 
feeding of his cost 90,000 rupees before it came to the Kings custodie”. 


Maetsuyker the Governor of Ceylon (1646-50) mentions that two out of 
three did not survive a voyage to Bengal, and ten out of nineteen, one to 
Masulipatam (from Ceylon) mainly because their owners "had not provided 
them with sufficient forage and water”. 


The fact that ships had to be specially built for transportation of elephants 
prevented the Old Company from engaging in this carrying trade till nearly 
the close of our period. 


Dr. Stráchan (Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XXIII, 1704) describes some 
of the methods by which an elephant was taken on board in his days. Sail 
cloth “15 or 20 double" was wrapped round each animal and ropes were 
attached to the huge bandage. Decoyed by others, the one to be transported 
was taken to a boat. He was then tied to it, and the boat dragged him to 
‚Бе ship. Afterwards he was “‘haled over". But another way "lately 
invented" was to have a floating platform leading to thee ship, and covered 
with ‘‘Green Branches", and the elephant was made to travel from the quay 
to the platform and from there to the ship which was also camouflaged. Kayts, 
an island off Jafna, derives its name from the quay where elephants about to 
be exported were led. . 


The English ship, the Anne, was sent to Masulipatam with a "freight of 
ellephants" in 1660. Next year Һе Hope (as the Anne was then named) was 
sent to Achin to fetch from there another "freight of" these animals. Money 
earned in this way, came in very handy. lt was "soe much” "absolutely 
gained to the Honourable Company our masters". But she was ‘е first 
ship that ever réceived that sort of creatures aboard for them". Others had 
not accepted such "ladings", "because they (could) not сон downe the sides 
of their ships, as the Moors junks” did. If no elephants on freight terms 
were available to the Hope, some were to be bought on the Company's 
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account, and brought over to Madras where they could be sold more easily and 
profitably than at Masulipatam. She however had her usual bad luck ; could 
procure only two elephants, one of which died on the voyage ; and was driven 
into Bálesvara (Balasore) by heavy gales. “For the other was paid 600 rupees 
for her head”. 

By the end of the year, we find that the Company had some elephants for | 
sale at Porto Novo. But unfortunately for them, the Maráthá chief Sháhj 
- “who is father to him that is the Visapore generall, and hath Mr. Revington 
‚ in durance’’ "come in July last to Porta Nova and robbed and pillaged the 
towne ; whereof the Companies merchants were the greatest loosers, having 
taken from them in ellephants, callicoes, broad cloth, copper, benjamen etc. 
goodes to the value of 30,000 pardawes". Thus warlike attacks by Indians 
also, hampered the growth of the elephant-trade, in the same way, as they 
did commerce in other merchandise. The English agents were eager to 
reimburse themselves by the usual method of those days, privateering. The 
English in India are anxious that "our masters will licence us to vindicate them 
by their shipping at sea, for this Xaigee hath now Porta Nova in possession". 

Regarding mortality, Pavilioen tells us that out of 90 which were captured, 
only about 20 could be expected to live till the time of sale. In course of 
transportation by the merchants again some of these also would die. 


Then in addition to the natural diseases that animal flesh of this nature 
was heir to, there were also those that resulted from accidents. One of 
these was the disease which led to suppuration. of the tusk rendering that 
valued portion of the body ''hollow and useless”. 


Broadly speaking, the commercial value of elephants to the Old Company 
was threefold. A strong demand for these animals useful for so many 
purposes existed during the period under review, both in India and Ceylon. 
Therefore a commerce in them if shrewdly conducted was bound.to be 
lucrative: Secondly, the transportation of this merchandise on behalf of others 
in their own ships, (if these vessels could be adapted to this purpose) would 
yield good profits. Thirdly, in the race for gaining favours of personages of 
, consequence who could (if they would) promote the interests of the Company 
at the expense of its rivals, these elephants were very handy, because an 
Indian grandee covetted a present of elephants .more than many other gifts, 
in his heart of hearts. 


As parts of processions of kings and nobles, as means to show honour to 
the favoured, as executioners to punish the guilty, as the transporters of 
passengers and as the carriers of bulky merchandise, these animals were held 
in high esteem. It was the custom of "the King and some of his greatest 
nobles", Rev. Lesk points out in August, 1617, "to clothe their elephants and 
cover their saddles upon great festival days". ‘Abu ‘l-Fazl refers not only to 
the imperial elephants but also to those of the other nobles which were some- 
times brought for Akbar's inspection. "Every Sunday", he added, “ап 
elephant i$ brought to the palace, to be given away to one of the most 
deserving servants” by the Emperor. Again, they were used in war, and from 


their howdahs "arnárís) big game could also bè hunted with convenience, 
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thouogh not necessarily with ease. Nurjahán hunted tigers from such а lofty 
station, even when the presence of the carnivores made her mount fidgety. 
So difficult was this feat, that as a mark of appreciation diamond bracelets 
worth a lakh of rupees were presented to her on one occasion, while a 
thousand ahsrafis were scattered in her honour. 


Elephants also provided amusement to the Mughal by fighting with one 


another. > 


The use of elephants to show honour to a guest (in Ceylon) is referred to, 
for example, in the letter of ‘Frey Antonio Padráo", dated 7th. June, 1546. 
"On entering the territory of Quande’’, he says, "we were welcomed and 
supplied with food, elephants, and men who acocmpanied us to within two 
leagues of where the King was”. 


The Portuguese also used elephants to lift up heavy baggages into their 
ships. They considered that among the elephants so used Ceylon ones were 
the best. The tale was often told that, when a Ceylon elephant appeared 
at the Ribeira das Gates for this purpose, the others saulted him in 
‘acknowledgment of his superior qualities. 


The Bengal Zamindars, to take a few Indian examples of this animal's 


usefulness and value, were appealed to (according to the Company's employees) 


by ‘‘Sussuaw’’ (Sháh Shuja) to "'fitte for him". If they did so, "they shall 
have all they gett, both money and horses or goods from ayther merchant or 
souldier'". As regards elephants however that prince is said to have been 
less generous. "What elephants they take they must returne to him”. 


During a particular rising a document of 1656 says that the rebels “‘pillaged 
him (an officer of Mír Jumla) to his cloathes and seized the Nabobs elephants, 
|: to the number of 20, besides 16 of othe: particuler Moore merchants”. 
36 elephants belonging to this grandee are spoken of in another letter of 
the same year. "Mirjumbelo'', says another English record of 1659, "is very 
stronge, 20,000 horse and about 30 to 40 elephants, and for ought | see feares 
noebody". То protect Bálesvara '(Balasore) the then Governor "presented 
a Gentew Raja an elephant, whose value hee placed att rupees 5000". The 
Company's servants had been taxed along with others to provide the funds. 

"For repayment" "hee (the Governor) taxed Your Worships factory att 
rupees 500°. The English wanted to wriggle out of the payment. ‘Your 
Worships said Agent Trevisa spake to the Governor, desiring him not levy 
‘upon the English, who were merchants, strangers, such unwarrantable taxes". 
But "finding no avoyding wee have paid’. The presence of an elephant for 
showing respect to a guest is referred again, in a record of 1660. An emissary 
from the English--Revington—was received "in such curtious manner" by 
"Syddy Jore", at that time. He was "conducted" unto the camp of said 
general" ‘тот “СоПароге”” "by some of the generalls men which were sent 
_ thether, together with his pallanken and a horse for same purpose, and about 

100 ‘persons with an ellephant etc. attending his nearer approach to the 
generalla owne tent”. s 
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The king of Arakan is said by Finch to be "very powerfull in horse, 
foote and elephant''. . 


. Knox's Historical Relation has a gruesome picture óf an elephant execu- 
tioner in Ceylon. І 
Dr. Strachan, who gives another graphic description of the capturing of 
elephants in the seventeenth century says that the king of “Candie” kept 
some elephants of ‘а fierce Tyger-look'' "for punishing of Transgressors', one 
of which he ‘presented’ to the Dutch, ‘in recompence of some Presents 
which the Hollanders had sent to move him to Peace”. 


The king of ‘‘Pegu’’, according to what Fitch heard, had "above five 
thousand elephants of warre, besides many other which be not taught to 
fight". “The chiefe force of the king is in these elephants. And when they 
go into the warres they set a frame of wood upon their backs, bound with 
great cordes, wherein sit foure or sixe men, which fight with gunnes, bowes 
and arrowes, darts and other weapons". ‘ыр the first gate of the kings 
house is a great large roome’’, he adds, "on both sides whereof are houses 
made for the kings elephants, which be marvellous great and faire, and are 
brought up to warres and in service of the king’. Close to Rangoon, he 
noticed “18 or 20 very great and long houses, where they tame and keep 
many elephants of the kings’. 


We may also notice that the same author mentions “‘arrecaes’’, ‘‘cocos’’, 
and "elephants" in Siam. The king of Ceylon "called Raira” (Ráya) was 
also ‘‘of great force", and had a large number of war-elephants with which 
he fought the Portuguese. The reference by Hawkins (1608-13) to the twelve 
thousand elephants of the Moghul has been noticed already. 

According to 'Abu-| Fazl some elephants could have been used also 
in shows. He ‘‘сап be taught various feats. Не learns to remember such 
melodies as can only be” "understood by those skilled in music”, and ‘‘moves 
his limbs in time thereto. He is also taught to shoot an arrow out of a bow, 
and to take up anything that is thrown down, and to give it to his Кеерег”. 


About a hundred elephants were reserved for the Mughal Emperor's 
riding, he being the "Mahawat'' (driver) himself, for the occasion. Не was 
however assisted by two or three ''Bhoís". Swiftpaced elephants, ‘again, 
conveyed their noble passengers reposing in their gorgeous '"howdahs'" over 
long: distances. : 

He adds that "every (imperial) elephant (had) his match appointed for 
fighting, some are always ready at the palace, and engage when the order 
is given”. 

"le fighting elephants refused to separate, when ordered to do so, lighted 
bamboos filled with gun-powder were used to frighten them into submission. 
"Formerly", says 'Abu-l-Fazl, "they used to light a fire, wltich seldom had 
the desired effect”. 

Jahángfr also like his father took pleasure in witnessing these elephant- 
fights. "Five times a weeke”, according to Hawkins, “Һе commaundeth 
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his brave elephants to fight before him; and in the time of their fighting, 
either comming or going out, many times men are killed or dangerously hurt 
by these elephants". ‘(In a large) court—the King sits, on high”, says Finch 
(1608-11), "at his dersane (darsana=audience) to behold elephants and other 
beasts to fight". “Twice every week", points out, the admiring Coryat 
(1612-1617), "elephants fight before him, the bravest spectacle in the worlde. 
Many of them are thirteene foot and a halfe high ; and they seeme to justle 
together like two little mountaines, and were they not parted in the middest 
of their fighting by certaine fire-workes, they would ‘exceedingly gore and 
cruentate one another by their murdering teeth". “Of elephants, the King 
keepeth 30,000 in his whole kingdome' at an unmeasurable charge". 


It is also mentioned that men who had incurred the Emperor's displeasure 
were "tome by elephants". A prince of the Baglan. district (according to 
` Finch) "is said to have always in readinesse foure thousand mares of a strange 
breed and excellent, and one hundred elephants". ! 


Edward Terry (1616-1619) also speaks of the holding of elephant-fights 
to amuse the Mughal. “They often fight before him, beginning their combat 
like rams, by running fiercely one at the other; after, as boares with their 
tusks, they fight with their teeth and trunks". Surprisingly however, the 
mahouts had very little difficulty in retaining their ‘seats. “In this violent 
opposition they are each so careful to preserve his rider, as that very few of 
them at those times receive hurt. They are governed with an hook of steele 
made like the iron end of a boat-hook, with which their keepers, sitting on 
their neckes, put them back or prick them forward at their pleasure". Many 
of these beasts, he adds, were used in war. ‘Тһе King traines up many 
of his elephants for the warre ; who carrie each of them one iron gunne 
about sixe foot long, lying upon a square strong frame of wood, fastened 
with girts or ropes upon him, which like an harquebuse is let into the timber 
with a loop of iron. At the foure corners of this frame are banners of silke, 
put upon short poles; within sits a gunner to make his shot according to 
his occasion. The peece carrieth a bullet about the bignesse of a little tennis- 
ball”. The war-elephants guarded the king during his progresses. Others 
were used for show on state-occasions. ‘Нее keeps many of them for state 
to goe before him, who are adorned with bosses 'of brasse, and some of 
them are made of massie silver or gold, having likewise divers bells about 
them, in which they delight". They were also used “to carrie himself or 
his women, who sit in pretie convenient receptacles fastned on their backes— 
made of slight turn'd pillars, richly covered, that will hold foure sitters”. 

"Others he employes for carriage of his песевзатіев'' . "He hath (also) опе 
faire elephant which is content to be fettered, but would never indure man 
or other burthen on his back". Regarding their work as executioners, the 
same author says, "Malefactors . . . . being brought to suffer death by that 
mightie beast, "f his keeper bid him dispatch the offender speedily, will 
presently with his foot pash him into pieces ; if otherwise he w. he guld have him 
tortured, this vast creature will breake his joynts by JSR after the 


other, as men are broken upon the wheele’’. 
if С Jf. 
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Elephants were used in Ceylon for warlike purposes since very early 
times, and every schoolboy has heard of Kadol the famous elephant which 
served as the mount of Dutugámunu against the Tamils. Close to our period, 
we notice a reference made by Fitch. But long before that intrepid English- 
man set foot on Ceylon's shores, De Barros had given us a graphic account 
‘of the use of elephants in warlike operations against the Portuguese under ~ 
Lopo de Brito. The elephants, twentyfive in number, "carried towers on 
their back filled with archers and were led by four monsters with large swords 
fastened to their tusks, Our men were in great alarm, and several began 
to hesitate". But the Portuguese firearms terrified the animals, who recoiled 
on their own men inflicting damage and creating confusion in the same way 
as their ancestors had done on scores of battlefields including that of the 
Jhelum, hundreds of years ago. Again after several decades; De Couto tells 
us that in their fight with “‘Raju’’ the Portuguese "reached a passage which 
had been blocked by the enemy with trees ; while these were being cleared 
the war elephants which had been despatched by Madune to the assistance 
of his son came up. One of these monsters was just on the point of seizing 
Dom Jorge, when a soldier who saw the peril he was in, placed his gun against 
the elephant's forehead and by firing it compelled the animal to tum back 
and thus afforded Dom Jorge an opportunity of escaping. Another animal 
attacked the standard-bearer who drove his spear (to which the standard was 
secured) against the animal's forehead and broke it into splinters ; but the 
poor man was immediately thrown into the air and dashed to pieces. Another 
soldier, a veteran in our service, was more fortunate and succeeded in turning | 
the animal away” with his halberd. The Rájávaliys tells us that the elephant 
which killed the standard-bearer was "'"Viridudassayá of the . Jayasundara 
Division". A shield and chain were also taken hold of by another elephant 
named Airávana of the Vijayasundara Division. A little later, some Ceylonese 
attacked their hated foes (aided by native allies) with elephants. ‘а front", 
says De Couto, "came the elephants to pull down the wooden roofs of our 
bastions, but they were received with such a warm fire that they wavered". 
The Ceylonese elephants were again in evidence when the Portuguese strong- 
hold of Colombo was attacked in 1587. "Again and again the enemy 
renewed the assault, the elephants repeatedly advancing to the walls and 
attempting to break them down ; but the fire lances of our men supported by 
the musket balls were too much for the huge beasts which offered such a 
large target to our aim". The Ceylonese war elephants at this time are said 
to have been more than two thousand in number, 


Elephants continued to be used for other purposes in Ceylon. Even 
at the close of the eighteenth century two elephants are found in the train 
of North when he undertook his progress to various parts of the Island from 
Colombo. Again, "the king" even, by that time was using elephants as 
executioners. . "They run their tusks thro’ the body" says Rev. Cordiner, 
"then tear it in pieces and throw it from limb to limb”. 


“The King of Candia" according to Ribeiro "whenever he had a battle 
with us, used to place in the van of his army some war elephants to break 
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| 
our lines, fastening to their trunks large swords and knives of th 
of a hand”. - 


Moreover, like large pearls, elephants also were ‘much appre 
Indian personages. Mfr Músá who presented the Dutch. with a fine т 
to Surat had been apparently won over by the fact that “the Dutch n 
the last yeare gave him at once . ... . many ritch guifts, and this yem 
two elephants, besides other rarities presented him at their first 
This "excessive bountie of our corrivall the Dutch nation’’ had to 
tered by the English, and a present of 200 |. was to be handec 
"Meir Mosa”. ' 

In Captain Richard Allnutt's account of 1634, we also come 
reference to the Dutch presenting elephants. "'Philip Lukcus" (Phili 
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Grevil's report", we find "(the king of) Monemugi . . . also bartereth gold, - 
silver, copper and ivory, for the cotton and lynnen wch the Portugalls doe 
bringe him”. 5 

The Englishman trading with the East therefore from the earliest days 
had thought of ivory as a merchandise. Then as the Old Company's trade 
developed, record after record grew full of references to the commerce in 
elephants’ teeth. 


For purposes of sale, the Company's servants categoried ivory sometimes - 
into three grades, and on other occasions into five. The first and highest 
"weighed according to a Surat letter of 1617, "two, three and four to the 
hundred (cwt); the second sort are the middle prices, from four to eight 
the hundred, for which last" there "have been proffered 47 ma. per maen ; 
and the third and last sort are those by your invoice said to weigh 27 per 
hundred, and will yield here about 28 or 30 ma. per maen, The "middle 
sorts" were the most profitable to trade in, and, of these ‘1,000 or 1,200 maens 
may yearly sell", at Surat. The "smallest sorts" could be used only tin 
(making) bracelets for women and children, but some few of these too little 
for either". In all, by that time, Surat expected to sell 2,000 manas yearly. 


The demand for the smallest kind is referred to by Fetiplace and Hughes 
thus :—'"'(At) Lahore—the women wear them for menacles or bracelets for 
their arms which is the greatest occasion for the venting of that commodity". 


The smaller sort was known also аз “‘chandahare’’ (candrahára?). Candra- 
hára was a particular girdle-like ornament used in North-India. 


Finch in his letter to Hawkins of 12th July, 1609, says, ‘This present 
day I sold our 2 elephant's teeth for which I have received 345 m. price 1450 
per candy great weight". The document relative to ‘һе prices of Goods 
in India" (dated 30th. August) says, "Elephant's teeth that are large and 
sound (the small nothing worth) 1450 m. per bahar which is 15 maunds 24 grand 
Poise, each maund being 3214 lb.s English, at which price | sold those two 
teeth that we received from the Dragon, of these your,worship cannot send 
too many”. Adams writing to his "unknown friends and countrymen'' says, 
"Now this year 1611 . . . . a small" Dutch "ship with cloth and lead and 
elephant's teeth, with raw silk and pepper, with other commodities" ‘‘was 
wondrously well received" in Japan. The demand in Japan for this merchan- 
dise is thus testified to. 


| India by this time was also а good consumer. Оп 24th. February of the 

‚ same year Downton remarks in a rather despondent manner :— "Now seeing 
our King and Nation on every side in disgrace...... we must depart and 
add to our former loss the value of our goods yet remaining fitted for this 
place" viz. "our elephant's teeth" etc. 


Landing of "elepphant's "teeth" at "Suratt" by the English is recorded 
again (for example) in the letter of Aldworth and others to the Company on 
25th. January, 1612. Ву the end of next year, Surat was driving a profitable 
trade in this merchandise. An Indian merchant bought this commodity at 
"615 ma. per maund, half ready money, the other half in a bill of exchange 
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to receive in Amadavaz at 15 days ; the other half part of the teeth to a Persian 
at 64 ma. per maund to pay at 20 days". This ivory was not of good quality 
at all. "They are much stent and many rotten on the outside and not 
vendible". For а good kind as much as ''80 ma. рег maund” might be ех- 
pected’. A large consignment sent by the Dutch to Japan brought its price 
down, by 1613. The Dutch in consequence, according to Adams, took away 
a part to Siam and China, 

China by this time was a great consumer of the Company's ivory. Cocks 
writing on 14th. January, 1617, says, "But for elephants’ teeth, as yet we can 
find no vent for these we have ; but hope of entrance into China which is 

the wellhead". Bangham writes from Burhanpur four days later that he sold 
' "elephants' teeth, at 111. 16s. per gross hundred". He wanted more from 
Surat, and the Agent and others decided on 21st. February, to send Crowther 
with ''500 teeth "to him. Crowther refers to this mission in his letter to 
the Company dated Ist. March. “I an appointed by the Council here (at 
Surat) to go for Brampore with elephants’ teeth and other commodities, there 
to assist Mr. Bangam’’. 

India also had paid good prices for tusks landed at Surat. The supply 
from Best's fleet fetched 60 mahmüdís, (about £3/-) and that from Downton’s 
70 mahmüdís. In 1616, the price however dropped to 64 mahmüdís, and next 
year to about 53. 


But by the close of April, 58 mahmüdís а mana were actually offered for 
the best but not accepted by Surat which hoped to obtain more. They sold 
the "middle size at 50 ma.” and "the smaller sizes at 32 ma. per maen, half 
money and half at three months". 


One mahmíüdí was valued a little less than a shilling. 


In November, Kerridge and Rastell announced that “а your elephants’ 
teeth received out of Captain Pepwell's fleet (unless be fifty of the first sort) 
are sold". “The middle size" was disposed of at. 50 mahmüdís, and the . 
"smaller" at 32. The best had fetched "rupias 511" at "Brampore" “рег 
maun of that place, consisting of 30 pice to the seare”, and the rest at 
"Amadavas at rupias 27 per maun of that place", "which is nothing differ- 
ing to that of this”. 

At Ispahan again there existed a busy market for the Company's ivory, 
and Edward Connock and others say from "'Spahan" in 1617 that for "all 
our elephants’ teeth... , this is the market". 


We may now indicate another impediment to the Company's trade in 
"teeth". As in various other merchandises so in ivory also, the Company 
found a powerful competitor in the European private trader who sometifnes 
could also be very aggressive. 

The same letter to the Company of 26th. February, (1617) for example, 
says :— "Private trade is too common to be reformed by us. There is not 
any seaman in your fleet that hath means but brings it..... To seize on 
their goods here were to hazard your ships and goods. They think them- 
selves highly wronged that we do not buy for your account their unvendible 


5 
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commodities that other men refuse." From one cf the highly placed ship's 
officers, the Company's servants had to buy at this time "'certain teeth, 
quicksilver” etc. 


There are again numerous examples of how Dutch competition hampered 
the growth of this particular trade in elephants and ivory, "with their means 
and ministers for entrance and manage of the same". In 1617, for example, 
they are said to bring "some dozen broadcloths, 120 elephants’ teeth, certain 
sandal and ebon wood, some chests, china ware (but most of it broken) with 
some few other trifles of little worthe’’, into Surat. 


The Amboina which reached Batavia on 26th. August, 1641, conveyed 
10,030 Ibs. of wax, 5,234 lbs. of pepper and three tuskera from Ceylon, value 
of the whole cargo coming to about 20,000 florins. 


Again, the Dagh Register (1643) says that seven sámpánas from, Ceylon 
brought to Masulipatam, 43 ‘‘cleijne olijphanten' , twentytwo candies of 
cinnamon, '6,000 р. coockes' eight candies of coral, 30 manas of arrack and 
one mana of tortoiseshell. 


The English factors also say that they had "just cause to conjecture that 
their (of the Dutch) mainest ground-work proposed for strengthening this 
their begun trade, depended on purchase” (privateering and quasi-privateer- 
ing) "at sea, to which exercise it seems they had been formerly well practised"'. 


That ivory was obtained in this manner by the English themselves is 
testified tò by the same letter, ‘“The reprisal goods ‘being about thirty seven 
or thirty eight tons of elephants’ teeth of Sophola) we Aave wholly discharged, 
and doubt not of their sales in this place to good content". 


Edward Monox (who gives us an account of the English quasi-privateering 
attack on Ormus) says-on 28th. December, 1617 from "'Jasques" that on the 
12th. last, the Gift (one of the five ships of the Company's 1617 flotilla) 
captured “а Portugall belonging to the Captain o: Diu and come from 
Mosambique, her lading elephants’ teeth of Sophala ; the ship of burden 130 
tons. She had in her about 38 tons of teeth." Additonal booty of "several 
рагсеЇв.......... about 71 lb. 10 oz, of gold” was also obtained, "every 
grain whereof” was said to have been "faithfully delivered to the factors at 
Surratt”’. 


Again, in 1638, an Arakan vessel arrived at Masulipatam with seven 
elephants on board. The English factors were disconsolate because the Pro- 
vidence was not there to plunder the Arákání before she reached port. To 
discuss the ethics of the situation, the impartial historian must remember 
thas a quasi-war between the English and the Maga (and the Portuguese) 
corsairs and pirates was being fought out at this time. 


Moreover, in connection with quasi-privateering, it may be noticed here 
that attempts of such a nature made by the Dutch inconvenienced the Com- 
pany's servants (just after the close of our period), in 1664. Elephants were 
being conveyed in a Siamese vessel along with some other gifts to be 
presented to the ruler of Golakunda, The English apparently helped the 
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Siamese to get the cargo out of the clutches of the Dutch who consequently 
sent a special delegation to remonstrate to Winter. 


Roe's letter also throws some light on the Company's trade in ivory during 
the period. Writing, (for example) on 6th October, 1617 to Agra he refers to a 
"cargazon' sent by the Company consisting of "teeth, tin, lead, coral" etc. 
His letter from a place not far from Ahmadabad to Surat (of 6th December) 
again says, "Elephants' teeth may help, but if you suppose a good market 
may be found here, it is folly to venture И”. 


Though elephants’ teeth", according to Fetiplace and Hughes ‘‘will also 
sell (at this time) in Agra in good quantities", yet these and other commodities 
"are not here vendible in such quantities as that any great stock may be 
raised оп their sales”. 

"For your teeth", says Roe іп 1618, "the merchant will fetch them at 
Surat", That market was better at the moment than the Agra one, because 
the cost of transport to the latter place was high. In March 1619, Surat 
expresses the opinion that 2,000 maunds of ivory could be sold annually 
there. The price fetched by the "teeth" near Burhanpur was Rs. 32 per 
maund, the maund however weighing more than the normal 40 seers. Forty 
three made a maund (=mana). ~ 


But in 1622 when the damaged ivory at Agra was sold at Rs. 45/- "the 
maund ackbarye", the price was considered to be a low one. The stock 
however happened to be unusually large. Elephant's teeth fetched Rs. 65/- 
the maund in 1629, at Surat. In 1630, the European price was higher than 
that in India, and consequently profits could be easily made. By the end 
of that year the Surat price for the best kind was 55 mahmüdís, a mana. 


We have already noticed a reference in "Foulke Grevil's" statement to 
ivory being an African commodity. Again, a report from Aguno of “20th 
May, 1612 says that Ethiopia yeilded "elephant's teeth, the bahar worth 30 
rials, the bahar is 360 rottolas of Moha". The Abyssynian elephants were 
not "used to the wars" but were "killed for their teeth". Africa was an 
overshadowing competitor in supplying ivory during this period. In February 
1619, again the purchase of a “great store of ellephantes teeth” and "amber- 
greece” from Africa by the "Portingalla" is referred to by Surat. 


Weddell's letter of 1633 from Gombroon to the Company similarly says 
"Bombasse (Mombasa) is a place of good harbour for shipps, yeelds store of 
elephants teeth and amber, (and) lyes very convenient for the trade of India". 
Even up to the close of our period we find references to the Company's 
efforts to obtain ivory from Africa. In 1659, for example the Company 
thought of the conveyance of ‘teeth’ from Guinea by the Coast Frigate. 


Writing from ""Camboja" on 10% May, 1617, Savage points out that 
"bees: wax", tusks etc., could be obtained there. 


Ceylon ivory is also referred to in various documents. In the temple of 
Dondra exquisitely built on vaulted arches, flashing back the sun's rays from its 
gilded towers, and plentifully stored with riches, De Couto says that in 1588 
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the Portuguese found “а vast accumulation of ivory, fine clothes, coffee, 
pepper, sandalwood, jewels, precious stones" etc, 


The Portuguese defiled it, it is interesting to note incidentally, with the 
blood of cows. Father de Queyroz says that "some wax and ivory" were 
obtainable ‘Ча the lands of Valávé'. Anthony Paviliosn just after the close 
of our period mentions that Ceylon i ivory was profitab.e to deal in, пеи i 
was "not of great importance". 


A profitable sale of ivory by the Old Company is again 1 for 
example in 1625. If a further supply was available, that also could have been 
disposed of with ease. But next year, the demand at Surat fell off. ln 
1627 the joyful news is imparted from Surat to Lahore that all the “teeth” 
are sold. | 

Portuguese competition again leads to a lower price, by the beginning 
of next year. China is said to be a good consumer of elephants’ teeth and 
catta (catechu = khayera in Bengali?) by 1636. 

By 1639, however the profit to be made of a trede in elephants’ teeth, 
quicksilver and vermilion at Surat is said to have almost disappeared. 


But things improve. The Surat market is ready -o buy elephants' teeth 
at а good price in 1644. “If such might bee acquired", say the Company's 
servants, "and any your Indian or other countryes commodities sold at Gueney 
the course Mr. Courtyn tooke in designeing the Planter thither would . . ... 
in appearance proove advantageous to you”. The hope is expressed in а 
' subsequent letter written in November of the same year that the demand 
would continue strong, and a profitable sale would result. ‘‘Mr. Courteens’’ 
were also interested in that merchandise, and Captain Blackman laded his 
ship on their account with ‘13 maunds points of elephants’ teeth” on one 
occasion. In 1646, Swally says, "Eliphants teeth are constantly in these parts 
а staple comodity". А mana (40 seers) of particular varieties was fetching 
Rs. 30/-. It is mentioned as one of the chief merchandises at Achin, next 
year. 


Two years later, we find that some "teeth" were sold by Ahmadabad 
at Rs. 38/-. The note was added that the normal selling price was 32 to 34 
rupees. By 1649 this commodity was "depending upon returnes from Mosem- 
Ысие and Melinda" and was therefore "'uncertain2" in price. The demand 
however continues, and we find it being sent to Surat in 1650. Vraja Vorá 
(or Baharji Vorá), the Indian merchant-prince, bouzht a quantity in 1651. In 
October of the same year the Assada Merchant brcught some from Africa to 
Surat where it was sold at a price which put a profit of 28% into the Com- 
pany' 8 ‘pockets, By the close of next year, a quantity though damaged and 
inferior in quality fetched 35 rupees per mana. jn 1653 Swally Marine was 
to invest a certain amount of money which was expected from the Portuguese 
in gold or "teeth". During the official war with the Dutch, «attempts to get 
supplies: from Pegu were not bright. ‘The King—prohibited his natives by 
proclamations, upon payne of death", says Syriam., "from selling either tynne 
or teeth to strangers, for which purpose there are diverse new watches sett 
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„in the way to Martavan, from whence most part of these commodities were 
formerly brought". 


No elephants’ teeth" was to be exported from England to India by 
any authority except that of the Company, according to the orders of 7th 
April, 1658. In the same year a lading of "teeth" and wax was obtained 
from Camboja, and the Welcome was to proceed to the African coast for 
ivory and gold, and to the South Indian, for pepper and other commodities. 
The letter to the Company dated 18 January, 1659 tells us that she was 
successful in her quest for "teeth". She however found no pepper at Cochin, 
and contented herself with buying cassia lignum. "From thence Mr. Pervivall 
(a merchant) went overland to Quilone where hee trucked away all your 
lead and brimstone for pepper, weight for weight ; it being a very light sort 
of pepper and wee feare will tourne much to dust" .(4) 


J. C. DE. 








(4) F. R. Sur, Vol. cii; H. T. Series I, Vol. IX, No. 318; O. C. 1518; 1681; 1718; 1729; 
1805; 610; Е. В. Mis. I; О. C. 777; Letter Books Vol. 1; F. В. Sur. cii; I; Brit. Mus. Eger. 
М. S. 2123. £.-132; Е. 121; 2122, f. 1; О. C. 1180; 1241; 1250; 1264; 1335; 1518; 1560; 
O. C. 1718; 1725; 1729; 1805; 1858; 1504;.1901; 1970, 2047; 2115; 2121; 2183; 2204; 2297; 
2343; F. R. Masulipatam, Vol. V; Brit. Mus. Harleian, 167 fol.s 100-108; East Indies I, 18; 
L. В. Vol. V, 450; VI, 581; 1, 102; 342 and 427; V, 450; VI, 561; Brit. Mus. Addl. Ms. 6115, 
f. 160; L. R. V. 462; Ain-i-Akbari; Pieris-Fitzler Ceylon and Portugal; Rájávaliya (edition 
Gunasekhara); О. С. (XXIV) 2515; Е. В. Sur. (103) 72; 160; О. C. XXV 2579; Comp.'s Let. 
Bk.s (I) 173; О. C. (XXVI) 2780; Е. В. Sur (102B) 5; Е. В Rajapur. 129; Foster: Early 
Travels; Hakluyt etc.; F. R. Masulipatam Vol. V; E. F.; F. R. Fort St. George XIV, 126; 
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Confession of Two fülutiwers 


(From the Records in the Record room of Һе Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur) . 


THE Headquarters of the Ramghar Local Force were at Dorundah in the 

Lohardagga district. The infantry and the artil’ery portion of the Batta- 
lion mutinied on the 2nd August 1857. E. Dalton, officiating Commissioner of 
Chotanagpur, wrote a letter on the 5th August tc A. R. Young, Secrttary 
to the Government of Bengal, giving an account o: the Mutiny at Dorundah 
and the circumstances which induced the European Officers of the Ramghar 
Light Infantry and the Civil Officers of the Commission at Chotanagpur to 
withdraw from the station. E 


Lt. Graham was second in command at Dorindah and was in charge 
of the Cavalry. When the news of the mutiny of the two companies of the 
8th Regiment Native Infantry at Hazaribagh reached the officers at Dorundah, 
Lt. Graham with a detachment of the Ramghar Lizht Infantry proceeded to 
Hazaribagh to disarm the two mutinous companies. But on the way his 
- own detachment heard of the mutiny at Hazaribagh, and broke out into 
open mutiny, taking possession of the guns, ammunition and carriage. In 
defiance of Graham's orders they prepared to march back to Кап with 
hostile intention against the British offirers there. This news was communi- 
cated by Lt. Graham to Col. Robbins at Dorundah. On the previous day 
Captain Dalton had come to the Cantonment and spent the night there with 
the Colonel. The men had not heard of the mutiny of Lt. Graham's detach- 
ment. About noon of the 2nd August some infantry sepoys of Graham's 
party came to the lines with communication from Madho Singh Jamadar, 
the leader of the mutinous body at the head of which he was advancing with 
guns etc. At about 2 P.M. the Sergeant Major reported that since the receipt 
of that communication the demeanour of the men had changed—they had 
become sullen and disrespectful. He informed Col. Robbins that he could 
not expect them to repel the mutineers of the 8th Regiment. There had 
been communications between the mutineers of the: 8th and those of the 
locals. The officers were advised by them to wichdraw, 

» Thinking that to remain longer was hazardous, Captain Dalton and Col. 
Robbins accompanied by Lt. Reeves, the Sergeant Major and his little girl left 
the Cantonment and proceeded to the Civil staticn. The mutinious body of 
Ramgurh Locals were close at hand with loaded -nuskets and’ guns, Lt. Birch 
rode down to inform them that the danger appeared imminent ; Captains 
Oakes. and.Davies had ridden off in the Pittorea direction, straight across the 
hills to Hazaribagh. Dalton and party reached Hazaribagh next morning. 
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The mutineers of Ramgurh Locals reached Ranchi at 4 P.M. about am 
hour after Dalton's departure. They proceeded first with their guns to Dalton's 
house ; they left it uninjured and went to those of Captains Oakes and Lt. 
Moncrieff which they burnt one after another. They released the prisoners 
and fired guns at the church (of the German Mission) which they damaged. 
The civil and military officers left the station to the tender mercies of the 
mutineers who plundered the Government treasury, including stamped papers, 
postage labels and opium. Records in the office of the revenue Commissioner 
were flung about or destroyed. The Cutchery which was a thatched ouilding 
was completely gutted by fire which consumed all English and a great portion 
of the vernacular records. 


Since the 4th August the Europeans with a small force at their command 
restored order in the vicinity, recovered a large quantity of plundered pro- 
perty, re-opened the courts and caused business to be resumed in the bazar. 
The Ramgurh Raja was loyal and placed at the disposal of Dalton some 40 
or 50 armed men. Of the officers of Ramgurh Local force there wére present 
Col. Robbins, Capt. Graham, Lt. Reeves adjutant, Lt. Middleton, Dr. Warne- 


ford and two sergeants, all in one house in good position and well armed. 


Up to the 6th August the mutineers were unable to induce any leading 
men in the. district to join them. When Thakoor Bisnath Sahai of Burkaghar, 
a distant relation of the Maharaja of Chotanagpur, refused to be their leader, 
they offered the position to Lall Oopendur Nath Sahai, the heir-presumptive of 
‘the Maharaja who likewise declined the offer. 


Dalton came to Hazaribagh, on the 3rd August ; even up to the Ith 
. August he got no tidings of the hope of any relief being near at hand. 


On the 18% August he came to Burhee with а party of 40 rank and file 
of Rattray's Seikhs (Sikhs) stationed at Bagodar. But soon after he got a 
communication from Davies that His Honour the Lieutenant Governor desired: 
to keep at Bagodar a full force for the protection of telegraph etc, Accordingly 
Lt. Barker was asked to march up from Ranigunge with two companies of 
Rattray's Sikhs to Bagodar to complete its previous strength. 


At Dorundah the mutineers of the Ramgurh Light Ínfantry had no imme- 
diate intention of quitting their position as they had not yet (I9th August) 
determined upon their ultimate object. There seemed to be want of solidarity 
amongst them ; it appeared that the men of the Battalion in the Ramgurh and 
Chotanagpur districts were anxious for the restoration of order and return of 
the British and were not in a mood to obey the mandates of Jamadar Madho 
(Madhab) Singh, the head of the mutineers, who had on his side the Bhoje- 
porians and men of Western India, Behar etc. There was no division of 
treassure, and the bazars were not plundered owing to the anxiety of the native 
officer and sepoys whose homes were in the division to compromise as little 
as possible. Thakoor Bisnath Sahai ultimately accepted the office of ruler 
and was: daily sitting in one of the Cantonment bungalows to administer justice. 
At Hazaribagh order was maintained but plundering continued in the interior 
and roads were not safe. 
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On the 21: August Dalton wrote from camp Burhee that Thakoor Bisnath 
Sahai had come out with 150 followers and had cut several breaches in the 
road leading over the Ramgurh Ghat with a view to impede the progress of 
troops advancing against Dorundah. On the night of the 26th August, Lt. Earle 
commanding Bengal,Police Detachment with two companies of Rattray's 
- Sikhs joined Dalton at Burhee. On the 27th afternoon the latter sent 50 rank 
and file of that detachment with a due proportion of officers to Lt. Staunton 
to enable that officer to guard the Ghat at Barron, Dalton left 50 Shiks (he 
brought from Bagodar) at Burhee, and with the remaining 150 men under the , 
command of Lt. Earle he proceeded to Hazaribagh on the 28th August, and 
reported his return to it on the Ist September. Perfect order was maintained 
at Hazaribagh during their temporary occupation. The Native Officers (one 
Subadar, one Jamadar, two Havildars and 17 Sepoys! and the few men of the 
Ramgurh Battalion who held to their office when Graham's detachment 
mutinied, the pensioners he had enlisted and the men provided by the Raja 
of Ramgurh had all acted up to their instructions. 


Up to the 2nd September, the mutineers of the Ramgurh Light Infantry 
had not moved from Rorundah ; it seemed it was not their intention, unless 
molested, to move till after the Dusserah owing -o difficulties of the road. 
But soon after the occupation of Hazaribagh by the British, the favourable dis- 
position of the Zaminders and the expected advance of a strong force under 
Col. Fischer against Dorundah disturbed the equanimity of the mutineers who 
were now anxious to get away with the guns and trsasure, which attempt the 
Raja of Chotanagpur and the subordinate Zamindars were strongly determined 
to resist ; even "Thakoor Bisnath Sahai was showing zeal on the side of Govern- 
ment and was doing what he could to deter the Sepoys from attempting to 
retreat with spoils. 


On the lith September Captain Dalton wrote from camp Hazaribagh 
that the mutineers were still at Dorundah. They had with them 4 six-pounder 
guns, a large magazine, two lacs of rupees and colours. They were preparing 
for a move ; they collected carriage, loaded the magazine on hackeries and 
divided amongst them a part of the treasure sufficient to give to each sepoy 
about Rs. 100/- and to native officers larger sums They intended to leave 
Chotanagpur by theTikoo (or Tika) Ghat and proceed towards Chuttra or 
through 'Palamow. Lt.-Col. Fischer, Commanding Field Force Burhee, was 
informed that if the 5th Irregular Cavalry succeeced in crossing the Trunk 
Road they would proceed to Chuttra and effect a junction with the Dorundah 
mutineers. 


On the 12th September Dalton informed Gevernment and Col. Fischer 
from Camp Burhee that the mutineers about 600 strong had left Dorundah on 
Friday (11+ September) towards Tikooghat. They seized Thakoor Bisnath 
Sahai‘ and Gunpat Rai, an ex-Dewan of the Maharajah of Chotanagpur. They 
behaved in a most brutal manner to the townspeople, plundering, torturing 
and violating the women, burning the bungalows cf their officers, the lines etc. 
Dr. Brougham's house was the only one left standing. The Semor Assistant's 
Cutchery and the jail were also burnt and records destroyed. They left 50 of 
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their sick in hospital which was consequently spared. They took with them 
the colours of the Regiment, 4 six-pounder guns, a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion, treasure and heaps of plunder. They moved in the direction of Tikoo- 
ghat, their object being to proceed through Palamow and to effect a junction 
with Koer Sing’s party at Rhotasgurh. Dalton received assurances from all 
the Zamindars and Ghatwals that they would oppose the mutineers and that 
the Jaghirdars and followers of the Maharaja of Nagpur were all prepared 


to co-operate with Government troops. 


On the l6th September Dalton wrote from Hazaribagh that a wing of 
the 27th Madras М. I., a detachment of 180 men of Her Majesty's 53rd 
Regiment and two guns, reached that station that morning, the force would 
halt there on the 17th and would proceed next day en route to Dorundah. 


The mutineers of the Ramgurh Battalion were proceeding slowly, not 
more than 6 to 8 miles a day. They were at Pundri, 25 miles from Dorundah 
on Monday (14 September) last and might have reached the commencement 
of the Ghats on the l6th September, The Zamindar of Chooria and other 
places had blocked thé Ghats against the mutineers. 


On the l6th Captains Oakes and Davies rejoined Dalton at Hazaribagh. 
He proceeded with the force under Major English to Dorundah. He halted on 
the 20th September at Ramgurh. The crossing of the guns and men was 
effected without accident. A large gang of coolies under Lt. Moncrieff, 
Executive Officer, cleared the road over the Ramghur Ghat of numerous 
trees that had been thrown across it. He reached Chuttoopallo on the 
. 218: September. Here he received an urzee from the Zamindar of Chooria 
reporting that the latter was on the 19th September actually engaged with 
the mutineers, holding the Tikooghat, and urging him to advance as speedily 
as possible. He communicated this information to Major English whom he 
requested to continue his march and advance with his whole force against 
the mutineers. 

From a communication of Dalton to Government (dated the 26th Septem- 


ber) it appears that the Ramgurh mutineers were at Wishenpore, 8 miles east 
of Nulleenuggur on the 19%. 


Dalton reached the headquarters of hie Division (Ranchi) on the 22nd. 
The Maharajah of Chotanagpur had made arrangements for supplies in the 
villages of his estate through which he marched. 


Dalton issued a proclamation asking for the restoration within ОТЕ 
hours of public and private property appropriated during his absence. 


A greater portion of public buildings in Dorundah sustained little damage, 
the hospital, quarter guard, rearguard, bells of arms, magazines, and gunsheds 
were in preservation. The Cutchery of the Principa! Assistant Commissioner 
was destroyed ; his record office was not much injured, but the records were 
thrown about, їбтп up and flung into а well. The mutineers did not succeed 
in firing the jail, the building had not suffered much. Little damage was done 
to the Commissioner's residence, but the records were badly treated and 
destroyed. 


6 
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.Major English arrived at Ranchi with his force on the 23rd September. 


Hurry Singh Burraik, Zaminder of Chooria, checked the advance of the 
mutineers from Tikoo for some days, but was forced to give way when they 
brought their guns to bear upon the people. Hence there was little probabi- 
lity of their being further held in check by other Zaminders. 


The mutineers е from Tikoo to Chundwa on Sunday the 20th 
September, and reached Balamat (30 miles from Hazaribagh) on the 213. 
Here they were undecided whether they should go to Palamow or Chuttra. 
After a halt they fired several villages on the road and murdered a number 
of villagers. А 


On the 25th September Dalton informed Major Simpson that the detach- 
ment of Her Majesty's 53:4 Regiment under Major English left Ranchi that 
morning for Hazaribagh. His information was that the mutineers were to 
be at Balamat on Thursday (24th September) and they- were marching very 
slowly 2 or 3 miles a day. If they proceeded to Chattra, an advance against 
them from Hazaribagh with Major English’s detachment and the Sikhs under 
Lt. Earle would be attended with the best results. · 


On the 30th September Major Simpson informed Dalton from Camp Sillie 
that on the previous night Major English with his European troops and all the 
Seiks (Sikhs) available at Hazaribagh mustering about 300 men arrived at 
Silie. ~ 


Major J. Simpson, Principal Neca Commissioner of Hazaribagh, wrote 
a letter on the 4th October from camp Kalapahari near Chutra to Captain 
Dalton giving an account of the engagement of the troops under Major English 
(Her Majesty's 53rd Regiment) and the Sikhs under Lt. Earle at Chattra on the 
2nd October. The mutineers were defeated and their artillery with four 
six-pounder guns and ammunition (45 cart loads) captured. The killed and 
wounded of the British troops aggregated 56 men—46 Europeans, and 10 
Sikhs. The wounds of ‘some of the Europeans were very severe, 4 of 
them underwent amputation. 77 bodies of mutineers were buried in one 
pit on the 3rd October and the number of the wounded must have been very 
large. Several of the wounded had absconded, both native officers and men 
had been apprehended and brought in by the rural police and villagers since 
the battle, and numbers of the mutineers abandoned and threw away their 
arms which were picked up and brought in to poe Simpson. Jamadar 
Madho Singh escaped. 


» Dalton writing to Secretary to Government (No. 47, dated 10% October . 
1857) says: ‘Though not without some loss on their side, the success achieved 
has been brilliant and will be attended with important results ; nothing could 
have been more favourable to the thorough re-establishment of the authority of 
Government in his Division and the speedy restoration of order than the 
circumstances under which the mutineers have been defeated," again "the 
object gained has been great and I trust will ensure the speedy tranquillity of 
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the whole of the province of Behar if not add considerably tó the security of 
the country from the Son to Calcutta." 


Jye Mongal Pandey and Nadir Ali Khan, Subadars of the Battalion both 
present in the engagement on the 2nd October (the latter wounded) were 
taken in the jungle and brought to Major Simpson on the 23rd. These 
two principal mutineers were tried under the provisions of Act XVII of 1857 
and were sentenced to death by Major Simpson in his capacity of Commis- 
sioner under that law. From the confessions of these men recorded in detail 
it would appear,that several of the Jagirdars, Lalls, or relations of the Raja of 
Chotanagpur were cognizant of, if not implicated in, the proceedings of the 
mutinous sepoys. One of them, the Lal of Sulgee, Jagatpal Singh in parti- 
cular, appeared to be a son-in-law of Kooar. Singh and to have held corres- 
pondence -with that individual who would seem to have deputed eight of the 
sepoys of the two Companies of the 8th Regiment Native Infantry (who 
mutinied at Hazaribagh) to attend upon the Lall and to keep up the excite- 
ment and spirit of rebellion already engendered in the Ramgurh Light Infantry 
by the machinations of Jamadar Madho Singh. One of these men of the 
8th Regiment was shot in the engagement of the 2nd. Jamadar Madho 
Singh escaped. Bhola Singh Buraik of Chorea, a jealous coadjutor of the 
mutineers in plundering the majority of the towns, was killed by the people 
.of the place. Thakoor Bisnath Singh and Gunpat Rai (former Dewan of 
Najpur Raja) fled at the commencement of the fight; two servants of the 
Barkaghar Thakoors were apprehended and forwarded to the Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, Lohardagga, for investigation into their case. 


Confessions of Subadars Jye Mangal Panday and Nadir Ali Khan before 
Major Simpson. (Ref.—Dalton to Secretary to Government No. 61 dated 
23rd October 1857). 

On being questioned as to how the Regiment mutinied against the Govern- 
ment, Subadar Panday replied, that the Sepoys said that they would be made 
to bite the Cartridges, and when the Colonel made over the key of the 
magazine to the Quartermaster the sepoys thought that the Quartermaster 
would make them bite the cartridges and if they did not bite them they would 
be blown away from. the guns. When a report of this was made to the 
Adjutant an order was issued forbidding the sepoys to talk in that manner. 
After that the Adjutant sent for them and asked (why) they did not come 
to make their salam, the native officers of the Cavalry did so. On being 
asked whether the sepoys had seen with their -own eyes that the cartridges 
were to be bitten, they answered in the negative. 

On being asked as to when the treasure was divided, he replied that on 
the arrival of the Treasure from Purulia, the sepoys received Rs. 100/- each ; 
Naiek Rs. 125/- ; Havildar Rs. 150/-, 100/- and 80/- ; Bullock Driver Rs. 75/- 
each ; Khallassees Rs. 85/- each ; | 

Koonuar Singh instigated the Regiment to Mutiny and the Mutineers had 
no correspondence with Delhi or Lucknow. It was the intention of the three 
Regiments that had gone from Dinapur, and of the Sowars (about 600 in 
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number) and of Ramgurh Light Infantry Battalion to join Kunwar Singh and 
having formed a junction with bim to fight against the Government. 


Madho Singh Jamadar of Ramgurh Light Infantry was in Command of 
the Mutineers during the fight at Chattra, and Nadir Ali Khan Subadar, a 
Pathan and a resident of village Churkossa, in Zilla Behar was on duty, near 
the guns. 

Nadir Ali Khan Subadar, in his evidence, before Major Simpson, dated 
the 3rd October 1857 said, that from Dorundah, the mutineers went first to 
Thakurgaon, thence via Boraya and Choraya to Jagdispore. 


The Subadar continued that, at first two Companies and Sheikh went as 
far as Ramgurh with Mr. Graham. The guns could not get over the ghats. 
Graham went on and some ten or twelve sepoys who remained at the ghat, 
could not get any food for three days. When this was reported to Graham he 
caused the locks to be broken open at Ramgurh and the sepoys obtained food. 
In the morning, the bugle was sounded and the sepoys were to go and fetch 
the guns, which they refused but they consented to take back the magazine. 
The Major then crossed the river on horseback, and having proceeded two 
or three coss beyond it, he wrote a letter to Sheikh Amanut Subadar, the 
witness and Madho Singh that he was going to Hazaribaugh and having 
arrived there he would adopt measures against them. (Graham states that he 
write nothing of the kind). The Company marched to Ormanjee,; the witness 
ordered that the village was not to be plundered, and the Raja waa not to be 
robbed. When they were proceeding thence to Ranchi, information came 
that the guns had been got ready against them. The witness ordered that in 
case the Government fired at them, the sepoys could fire in return, After 
this the sepoys marched towards Dorundah where they broke open the Jail 
and set fire to a bungalow. The Cutcheree at Ranchi was then burnt and 
Davies' house plundered ; one shot was fired at the church. 


About 700 men were at Chattra and nearly 100 men, some wounded 
and some not, ran away. The remainder intended to go to Jooree and thence 
via Huntergunge to Shergottee where they proposed to assemble. A thousand 
men were to come from the Zemindar of Domrawan. 

Gunpat Rai (the Dewan of Nagpur) promised to give them 10,000 men 
and plunder Hazaribagh, Sambalpur and Chyebassa, but on his having failed 
to make arrangements for coolies, he was placed by the Sepoys in confine- 
ment and taken along with them. 


Being questioned as to whether there was any intention to mutiny previous 
to the mutiny of the Detachment that went with Graham, the witness replied 
` that he had heard that three Regiments had mutinied at Dinapur and that 
two Companies had mutinied at Hazaribaugh and they were ordered to go 
to that station in two days. They sought orders to go via Pittoria and said 
that (in that case) they could arrive (at Hazaribaugh) it two days. But 
Graham and others insisted that they must go through Ramgurh. Then hap- 
pened what has been narrated before. They had not previous to this any 
intention to mutiny’’. 
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]ye Mangal Pundey, Subadar of the Ramgurh Light Infantry Battalion, was 
the Senior native officer of the mutineers at Dorundah. He had landed and 
other property in the neighbourhood of Hazaribaugh and his family resided 
close to Hazaribaugh. 

Major Simpson returned to -Hazaribaugh on the morning of the 9th 
October with the detachment of European troops under Major English, 4 
sixpounder guns and 46 cart loads of ammunition, 


The following memorandum shows the damage done by the mutineers to 
the several treasuries іп Ње Chotanagpur Commissionership :— 


Rs. As, P. 
Lohardagga Treasury Y .. 162296 4 8 
Hazaribaugh ^" is .. 93,872 1 1% 
. Manbhoom vi i ... 110,194 3 8 
Singbhoom > ET .. 37,705 7 0 


1 was shown (a few years back) the mango tree at Hazaribagh from which 
the mutineers were hung. 


KALIPADA MITRA 


Restoration of the Wutch Settlements in 
Зима 1816-17 A.B. 


„.‘ 


М a paper (entitled ‘Some Unpublished English letters о} historical 
importance', read by me before the Sixteenth Session of the All. 
India~ Historical Records Commission in December, 1939, I discussed the 
value of some unpublished letters relating to the Dutch Factory at Patna 
tll the year 1803. Recently, study of the transcripts of some records, 
kindly supplied to’ me by the Imperial Record Department, New Delhi, . 
and of some unpublished English letters, discovered by me in the old files of 
the District Judge Court Records at Patna (now placed under the custody of 
the B & O Research Society), has enabled me to secure plenty of new materials 
regarding the history of the Dutch in India, which | am trying, in my own 
humble way, to utilize for my work on ‘Anglo-Dutch relations in India since 
the middle of the 18th Century’. The records, quoted below, show how the 
settlements of the Dutch, captured by the English during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars, were restored to them in 1816-17 A.D. according to 
_ the first article of the Convention concluded between the Governments of 
England and the Netherlands on the [3th of August, 1814. 


(A) (1) 
(1) 


“To His Excellency &ca., 


- My Lord, 


We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter from your 
Lordship in Council under date the 26th of October, conveying your instruc- 
tions for the restoration of such Settlements and Factories as were in posses- 
sion of the Dutch in the year 1803, and are now situated within the limite of 
our Authority. 


2. The Dutch not having had possession of any Settlement or Factory on 
the Coast of Coromandel or Malabar in the year 1803 we are led to conjecture 
that no restitutions to the Netherland Government are to take place in this 
part of the Peninsula of India, excepting that some compact* to that effect 
has been concluded óf which we are here entirely ignorant. 








(1) I. R. D. Records. 
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3. We beg therefore to be furnished with such specific information upon 
the subject as shall enable us to ascertain the extent of the restitutions to be 


made to the Dutch. 


We have ‘&ca., 
(Signed) H. Elliot, 
Fort St. George, I. Hislop, 
29th November, 1816. B. Fultaton, 
Rot. Alexander." 
(2) 
“То The Right Hon'ble Huge Elliot &ca , 


Hon ble Sir, 


We have had the honor to Receive your Dispatch of the 29th Ultimo 
relative to the Dutch Settlements on the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. 

2. By this first article of the Convention concluded between His Majesty 
and the Government of the Netherlands on the 13% of August 1814 it is 
stipulated that all the Colonies, Factories & Establishments, which were 
possessed by Holland at the Commencement of the late War, in the Seas & 
on the Continents of America, Africa & Asia with certain exceptions specified, 
be restored to that Power. р ‘ 


The only exception on the continent of Asia is the settlement of Cochin 
which is ceded to the British Government in exchange for Banea & the petty 
settlement of Bernagore. It is true that none of the Dutch Settlements on the 
continent of Asia were in the possession of the Dutch at the commencement of. 
the late war in the restricted sense of the term—but it must be presumed, & 
this constitution (? construction) is confirmed by other parts of the Convention, 
that the restitution is meant to extend to all the Dutch possessions of which 
the restoration was provided by the conditions of the Treaty of Amiens, 
although not actually carried into effect. The very circumstances of a special 
provision being made for the cession of Cochin (which had been in our posses- 
sion since its original occupation) to the British Government proves the correct- 
ness of this Construction, since that Settlement in common with the others 
was in our occupation on the Ist of January 1803, the date assumed in the 
Convention as that of the Commencement of the War. 


3. We have acted on this construction of the Convention with regard 
to Malacca & propose to do the same with regard to Chinsura, & we can have 
no hesitation in authorizing you to restore to the officers of the King of the 
Netherlands properly empowered to receive them all the Factories, Colonies 
& Establishments of the Dutch situated within the limits of your authority ‘with 
the exception of Cochin. 


A We have &ca., 
Б . (Signed) Moira. 
Fort William, N. B. Edmostone, 
Decr. 17th, 1816, A. Seton, 


С. Dowdeswell."' 
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(В) (2) 
(1) 
“To | 
W. H. Tippett, 
Magistrate of Patna. 

Sir, f . 
The Honorable the Vice-President in Council having received from Mr. 
Van Braam the Dutch Commissioner at Chinsurah a communication of the 
appointment of Mr. F. C. Regel to receive charge of the Dutch Factory and 
Possessions at Patna, I am instructed to dersire that on the arrival of Mr. Regel, 
at that factory and on his presenting to you sufficient authority from Mr. Van 
Braam you will be pleased to make over to him the Factory and possessions 
heretofore belonging to the Dutch Nation at Patna reporting the transfer to 
me for the information of the Government. 


Mr. Regel is not to be considered entitled to exercise any judicial power 
or other privileges implying sovereign or independent authority at Patna. the 
possession of which can be merely admitted to communicate the privileges 
of a Commercial Factory- dependent on the British Government. 

Ín the event of any attempt on the part of Mr. Regel to exceed the just 
limits of the Commercial Situation, you will be pleased to report the circum- 
stances to me for the orders of the Vice-President in Council. 


Fort William, I have the honour to be 
3rd Oct., 1817. ` Sir, 
" 2 Yours most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. Lushington, 
Acting Secretary to the Govt." 


(2) 
“To 
W. H. Tippett, 
Magistrate of Patna. 


Sir, 
Mr. Regel having been empowered to receive charge of the former Dutch 
Establishment of Patna will present to you this letter with which I have been 


directed by Government to furnish him in order to supersede the necessity of 
a Regular Passport. 


+ 


I am ^ 
Calcutta, Sir, | e 
the 5th Oct., 1817. Your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) Graham Tucker." 





(2) Patna District Judge Court Records, 
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(3) 

"In the Name of His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Prince of 
Orange Nassau Great Duke of Luxemburg. ` 

The Commissioner appointed to receive charge of His Majesty's posses- 
sions on the Continent of [ndia greets all who shall either see or hear this 
read. ; 

Since the Commissioners General of ‘Netherlandic India have ordered me 
to take re-possession of all His Majesty's Establishments on the continent 
of India. 

lt is therefore that reposing full confidence in zeal loyalty and abilities 
of Mr. Frasis Cassiarees Regel, | have nominated and appointed him to take 
re-possession of the Netherlandic Establishments at Patna and Dacca with 
full power and authority as my representative to receive charge of the eaid 
Establishments at Patna and Dacca with all their appurtenances from the 
hands of the British authorities there conformable to my aim and the com- 
mission he has received and to take possession of them in the Name of His 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Prince of Orange Nassau Great Duke 
of Luxemburg etc., etc., etc. vesting him with the power to act agreeable 
to the directions which he has received from His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, Prince of Orange Nassau Great Duke of Luxemburg. 

The Commissioner appointed to take re-possession of His Majesty's settle- 
ment on the Continent of India. - 


(Signed) Е. А. Van Braam." 


(4) 
“To 
W. H. Tippett, 
Magistrate of Patna. 
Sir, 

[ have the honor to acquaint you of my arrival at this place, and as His 
Excellency Mr. F. A. Van Braam Commissioner to receive charge of the 
possessions of His Majesty the King of Netherlands on the Continent of India, 
having appointed me Commissioner to take re-possession of the Netherlandic 
Establishments of Patna and Dacca; 1 will be obliged to you to inform me 
what day will be most convenient to you, to enable me to present my com- 
mission as well as a letter to your address received from the British Commis- 


sioner Gordon Forbes Esar., of which I am іп charge. 


- I am 
Sir, • 
.Your most obedient servant, 
Patna, (Signed) F. C. Regel, 
the 14th Deceniber, 1817. Commissioner." 


KALIKINKAR DATTA. 


Mughal Administration. 


OF the various contributions of the Mughals to the making of India, the 

administrative machinery set up by them, for the government of the 
'* country, was:by no means the least important. The best evidence of the 
efficiency and thoroughness of their administrative system is to be found in 
the -fact that many traces of the Mughal substructure can still be detected 
under the present-day edifice of British administration in India. 


The Emperor, the ‘‘Shadow of God on earth", was the fountain-head of 
the administration, the centre of all civil and military authority, and the highest 


court of appeal in all judicial and executive matters. 


Both Akbar and Jahangfr regarded the daily administration’ of justice in 
public as one of their most sacred düties. Shah Jahan once remarked in Court 
that ‘‘Justice was the mainstay of his government’, and according to 
Aurangzíb, ‘“The garden of administration was watered by the rain of justice”. 
Early every moring the Emperor used to appear at a balcony of the fort over- 
looking the foreshore of the river Jumna, show himself to his subjects and 
receive their salutations. Vast crowds of people would assemble there every 
morning and the oppressed and the needy could submit their petitions direct 
to the Emperor. Jahangir had a golden chain hanging from the palace to the 
ground outside, to which aggrieved parties could tie their petitions which were 
pulled up and placed before the Emperor. for orders. А bell plated with gold 
was also hung between two pillars in the Emperor's chamber, and a rope was 
carried from it to the exterior of the palace. Any petitioner, no matter how 

‘poor, who rang the bell, was at once ushered into the Emperor's ргезепсё. 
Akbar appeared in public three times every day and devoted several hours 
daily for transaction of state business. On Wednesdays Aurangzíb spent the 
whole morning in holding a Court of Justice, surrounded by legal luminaries, 


law officers and the prefect of police. Accessibility was the secret of the 


- Mighty Mughal's successful administration. 


At the centre the Prime Minister was the lichen person in authority next 
to the Emperor himself. The following four dignitaries below the Prime 
Minister were considered to be "the chief supports of the State". The Chief 
Revenue Officer who was also the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
Comrnander-in-Chief ; the Chief Justice of India and the Director of Public 
Information and Post Mase General." The other principal officers were—the 


Censor of Public Morals and Public Prosecutor; the Auditbr-General; the- 


Director of Industries and Controller of Stores ; the Master of Harbours ; the 
Chief Conservator of Forests ; the Süpeüntendeat of the Royal Stud ; the 
р of the Royal Kitchen and the Chief Secretary. 
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For the purpose of efficient administration Akbar divided the Mughal 
Empire into twenty provinces. Each province was a replica of the Central 


Government and the Governor of every province was a small sovereign in his 


` own jurisdiction. As the representative of the Emperor he was the head of 


the civil and military departments and enjoyed almost unlimited powers. But 
he could not declare war or conduct peace negotiations with the enemy ; nor 
was he, or for the matter of that, any tribunal in the land, authorised to inflict 


.capital punishment or interfere in religious matters. These questions were the 


prerogatives of the Emperor and had to be submitted.to him for orders. 


In the appointment of high officers no communal considerations were 
allowed to sway the judgment of the Emperor. Ability was held to be the 
only qualifications for office. Even Aurangzíb would not allow his judgment 
to be warped by such prejudices. On a petition by one of his protéges for 
official preferment, on communal grounds, he wrote as follows: ‘““What con- 
nection have worldly affairs with religion .. .. For you is your religion and 
for me is mine. If the rule suggested by you is established it would be my 
duty to extirpate all the Hindu Rajas and their followers. Wise men disapprove 
of the removal from office of able officers.'' 






ustice was the key-stone of the M 
Aurangzíb's warrant o appointment of all high judicial officers usually con- 
tained the following instructions :—''Be just, be honest, be impartial. Hold 
the trial in the presence of the parties and. at the Court House and the seat of 
Government. Do not accept presents from the people of the place where 
you serve, nor attend entertainments given by anybody &nd every body. Let, 
like our Holy Prophet, poverty be your glory”. 

During the reign of Akbar survey and settlement operations were con- 
ducted for the first time on systematic lines throughout the Empire. The 
revenue policy of he Mughals was based on justice and humanity. The 
following instructions contained in a well-known formén of Aurangzíb will 





` speak for themselves :—'‘The revenue officers should practise benevolence to 


the cultivators, enquire into their condition, and exert themselves judiciously 
and tactfully, so that the cultivators may joyfully and heartily try to increase 
the cultivation, and every arable tract may be brought under tillage. ... The 
only business of peasants is to cultivate and so pay the revenue of the State 
and take their share of the crop. If they lack the materials of cultivation they 
should get tagqüví or agricultural loan from the Government, because the King 
being the owner of the land, it is proper that when the cultivators are helpless! 
they should. be supplied with agricultural material." 

. The Mughal Emperors were deeply interested in the promotion of educa- 
tion in the Kingdom. They not only establised schools and colleges for 
Hindus and Muhammadans but also encouraged education by richly endowing 
these institutions and awarding stipends and scholarships to deserving students. 
Akbar himself maintained a girls’ school at his palace at Fatehpur Sikri. Nor 
was technical education neglected. Boys with special aptitude for technical 
training received every encouragement from the state. Jahingfr evinced great 
zeal in the extension of education. One of the twelve clauses of his Rules 


ui 
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of Conduct ordained that the properties of those who died intestate should be 
„used for the repair and reconstruction of school buildings. -Shah Jahan 
increased the number of educational institutions in the Kingdom and devoted 
huge endowments on seats of knowledge. Aurangzíb, a great lover of learning 
himself, gave a great impetus to education during his reign. 


The Department of Industries of the Mughal Emperors was a marked 
feature of their administration. Private-owned factories and industrial organi- 
sations not being in existence in those days the Mughal Government was 
compelled to supply its own demands by becoming a producer of almost 
everything it required. We find from the Ain-i-Akbari that in Akbar's time 
there were in the Imperial household itself "more than a hundred offices and 
workshops, each resembling a city or rather a little Kingdom." In addition 
to those at the Imperial capital there were flourishing factories at Lahore, 
Agra, Fatehpur, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur and Kashmir. In the years that 
followed the Department of Industries went on increasing in size and efficiency 
under the patronage of successive occupants of the Mughal throne. 


The Mughal Emperors maintained an efficient Secret Service. The officers 
of the Central Secret Service in the provinces had orders to submit reports 
against the Governors even if they happened to be the sons of the sovereign. 
From the secret report of the province of Ahmadabad of which Prince 
Muhammad A'zam Shah, son of Aurangzib was the Governor, the Emperor 
learnt that "Janáj Dalia”, a Maratha commander, had plundered some 
merchants on the highway of Surat, at a place 80 miles from Ahmadabad. 
This matter had become known to the Prince from a news-letter, but 
he had said, “It has occurred within the jurisdiction of. Amanat Khan the 
Collector of Surat, І have no concern with it.’ " On the report itself Aurangzíb 
wrote as follows :—' "Decrease five thousand from the substantive rank of the 
prince:and take from his agents money corresponding to the loss reported 
by the merchants, If it had been another officer other than a prince this 
order would have been issued after an enquiry. For a prince the punishment 
is the absence of investigation. Bravo for your princeship that you consider 
yourself lower than Amanat Khan!" On another occasion Aurangzib came 
to know from a secret service report from the province of Kabul that the 
Governor, his son Prince Muhammad Mu'azam Bahadur Shah used to sit on 
a raised platform while holding court. Now sitting on a throne or on a 
' platform resembling a throne was a royal prerogative. The Emperor wrote 
as follows :— "It is strange that his imprisonment for so many years has not 
reformed the presumptuous mind of this proud and foolish prince. Two 
strict mace-bearers should be sent to make him get down from his seat in 
open court and to dismantle the platform. If they arrive at Kabul when the 
prince is not holding court, they should wait till he does so and then carry 


out my order.” 
е 


Below аге given some of the more important orders, issued by Akbar to 
the princes, nobles and officers of the State. They have been culled from a 
large number of Imperial documents and embrace all branches of the adminis- 
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tration. These orders were considerably improved upon by his successors and 
continued to be in force till the Mughals had ceased to be a power in the land. 


"Acquaint yourselves with the condition of the people by being acces- 


sible to all. 
"Treat the leaders of the people with respect and consideration. 
"Thoroughly investigate all criminal cases. 
"Do not rely entirely on Ње “reports of spies but pass orders after 
‘thorough investigation, Ў | 
"Hear petitions of complaints personally. Do not delegate this duty to 
subordinate officials. 


"Exert your utmost to make the tenants happy and contented. Encourage 
agricultural improvements. Look after the well-being of every agriculturist. 

"Do not accept nazrünas and presents. 

"Do not allow the soldiery to oppress the house-holders. 


"In important administrative matters do not take action without consult- 
-ing those who. are competent to advise. 
"Do not interfere with the religious beliefs and customs of the people. 


"Respect the divines of every religion and be on friendly terms with all 
of them. 


"Promote the acquisition of knowledge in all branches of human intelli- 

gence. Respect and honour learned men of all persuasions. . 
.. Foster the interest of ancient families living in your jurisdiction. 

"Do not be neglectful of the needs and requirements of the soldiery. 

"Submit yourself regularly to military exercises. 

"Do not spend all your time in shikar ; indulge only occasionally in this 
pastime. 

“In the absence of the Kutwal (Prefect of Police) attend personally to 
his duties. There is no humiliation in this. The Prefect of Police should 
maintain а list of all the places and peoples in his jurisdiction. Не should 
keep himself informed of all the happenings in his charge. He should employ 
spies. also for this purpose. Each mahalla (ward) should have a Mir (Presi- 
dent) and people themselves must be made to help one another. Keep 
. yourself. acquainted with the joys and sorrows of the people. All births, 
marriages and deaths should be noted.  Bazars, bridges and ghats should 
always be properly guarded. Roads should be so watched that absconders 
roay not be able to run away unnoticed. In case of robbery, arson or any 
other calamity people should be made to help one another. The Presi- 
dent of the Ward and the local police must render help immediately on ,all 
such-occasions. Slackers should be promptly punished. No one should be 
allowed to proceed on a journey without the knowledge of the local police, 
the President оѓ• Ње Ward and his own neighbours. Similarly new arrivals 
should be notified to these authorities. Strict watch should be kept on the 
arrival and departure of merchants, soldiers and travellers. Such of them as 
are not vouched for by any one should be accommodated in a separate inn. 
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Whenever any crime is committed, the President of the. Ward and responsible 
and trusted persons living in the locality should be asked to suggest the 
penalty. The income and expenditure of everyone should be watched. If 
the expenditure exceeds the incóme, know that chere i$ something wrong 
somewhere. Follow these instructions with the intention of doing good to the 
people and not with the idea of extorting money from them Appoint agents 
in every market-place to see that nothing of value is bought or sold without 
the knowledge of the President of the Ward and the local police. The names 
of such buyers and sellers should be noted in the diary. Buyers and sellers 
who do not give information about such transactions should be fined. Night 
watchmen should be employed for all localities. Strangers should always be 
képt under watch. Thieves, pickpockets and vagrarts should be exterminated. 
The dues of the State should be first realised from the properties of people 
who die intestate or go away to some unknown destination. The properties 
of those who go away from the ward’ without leaving any trace should be 
apportioned among their heirs. The properties of those who die intestate 
should be kept in the custody of some trusted person and a report should be 
made to the Court. Stop all traffic in spiritous licuors. People should not, 
however, Ье prevented from using intoxicants for medicinal purposes or for the 
advancement of Science. 

"Control the price of food grains. Do not allcw rich merchants to make 
comers in such commodities. 

“Separate public baths should be provided for men and women in rivers 
and canals. Similar arrangements should be made in places from where 
water is taken for domestic purposes. . 

"Merchants should not be allowed to export horses without official per- 
mission. . 

"Marriages should not be allowed to take place without the knowledge 
of those in authority. In case of common. people the prospective bride and 
bridegroom should be produced at the police station before they are united 
in marriage. If the woman is more than' twelve years older than the man, 
such an alliance should be forbidden, as this is bound to weaken: the latter. 
Boys and girls should not be allowed: to mary before they attain the age of 
sixteen and fourteen, respectively. Marriage between first cousins should be 
prohibited, as the children of such unions are likelv to be defective. 

"Conversions from one faith to another should not be prevented, as 
everyone should enjoy complete freedom of action in such matters. People 
should be given perfect liberty to build mosques, temples, fire-shrines and 


‚ churches. 


' "Nomen of easy virtue should be removed to places set apart for them 
at a distance from populated localities." 


А.Е. М. ABDUL ALI 
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Introduction of Tea Plantation in India. 


te 


HE experimental cultivation of-tea in India was undertaken by Govern- 
ment in 1834 though it appears that the British people had the subject 
under their consideration at a comparatively early period, as far back as 1788. 
This will be evident from the fact that Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 
Royal Society in his letter(1) dated the 25th November 1788 dealt with the 

` question of tea cultivation in India, and he remarked that the Lama of Tibet 
or his people might be induced on proper terms to procure not only tea 
plants but a colony of the Chinese skilled in the cultivation of tea. It may 
also be seen from;the document referred to, that Lieut.-Col. R. Kyd, Super- 
intendent of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, forwarded to Mr. Marsh extracts 


from the remarks made by Sir Joseph Banks and from a French publication by, 


Abbe Grosier regarding the cultivation of tea, and asked for a report on the 
suitability of the frontier for such cultivation. In 1793 Lord Macartney des- 


patched(2) some tea plants from- China to Bengal "on some parts of which . 


His Excellency had been informed, were districts- adapted for their cultiva- 
tion". The discovery that tea plant grows wild in the upper part of the 
Brahmaputra valley was made by Robert Bruce who was an Agent, first of 
Purander Sing, a temporary ruler in Assam during the anarchy which preceded 
. the expulsion of the Burmese from that country and afterwards of his rival 
Candrakinta. He visited Garhgaon in 1823 and there learnt of the existence 
of tea from a Singpho Chief who promised to obtain some specimens for him. 
In. the following year these were made over to his brother C. A. Bruce who, 
on the outbreak of the Burmese war, was sent up to Sadiya in command of a 
division of gun boats. Some of the plants thus obtained were submitted to 
David Scott by whom they were forwarded in 1826 to the Superintendent of 
-the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, for examination. They were pronounced to 
be of the same genus.but not of the same species, as the plant from which 
the Chinese manufacture their tea. In 1832 Captain Jenkins, Agent to the 
Governor-General, North Eastern Frontier, was deputed to report on the 
resources of Assam and the existence of tea plant was brought to his notice 
by C. A. Bruce. But the Calcutta Botanists still doubted its identity with the 
true tea of commerce though ite existence was believed to prove that the latter 
would thrive in India. At the desire of C. Grant, the President of the Board 
of Control for Indian affairs, N. Wallich (3) submitted his "Observations on 


the cultivation of tea plant for commercial purposes in the mountainous parts 








(1) Public Deptt. O. C. No. 16 dated 2nd October, 1789. 
(2) William Griffith's report on the tea plant of Upper Assam, Part VII. 
(3) Revenue consultation dated Ist February, 1834, No. 5, 
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of Hindusthan' concluding with the remark that ‘if we take all these con- 
curring circumstances into due consideration we may surely entertain sanguine 
hopes that under a well-directed management, the tea plant may, at no distant 
period, be made an object of extensive cultivation in the Hon'ble East India 
Company's dominions, and that we shall not long continue dependant on the 
wil and caprice of a despotic nation for the supply of one of the greatest 
comforts and luxuries of civilised life”. 


Mr. Walker in his "Proposition (4) to the Directors of the East India 
Company to cultivate tea upon the Nepal hills and such other parts of the 
territories of the East India Company as may be suitable to its growth", gave 
an account of the despotism of the Chinese Government saying that "the 
commercial relations of this country with China have lately assumed a 
character of uncertainty, by no means correspond:ng to the importance of 
trade, or consistent with the dignity of the British Empire. This unsatisfactory 
state of affairs has originated from a combination cf causes and occurrences 
spread over a long series of years, amongst which may be enumerated the 
jealous policy of the Chinese Government in her intercourse with all nations ; 
the apprehension which she has always entertained of a formidable empire in 
the East Indies ; the ignorance, pride and prejudice of the Government ; a 
consciousness of her own strength in some points anc her weakness in others ; 
the rapacity and corruption of her officers and occasionally the misconduct of 
our own people”. . 


“ТЬе strange policy of this singular nation has confined us for the present 
to the port of Canton, (in former times we had access to other ports) situated 
at the western extremity of the empire and farthest from Pekin, the seat of 
Government ; even in the city of Canton barriers are fixed beyond which no 
Englishman can pass ; so that all commercial men who go to China, see about 
as much and know about as much of China, as a Clinese would of England, 
or of London, if he was confined to Wapping, and not permitted to go beyond 
the Tower." "Without further cause of irritation, and considering things as 
they are, many of those amongst the best informed upon the subject suppose 
it not improbable that at no very distant period and from some apparently 
accidental event, not only the British nation but all foreigners, may be 
prohibited from entering the Chinese territories, as all are now excluded from 
Japan, excepting only the Dutch, who are permitted to send one vessel 
annually, the crew of which perform the degrading ceremony of trampling upon 
the Cross (to show that they are not Christians) as a passport to enter the 
country." 


When an interruption in the trade between Russia and China occurred 
in*the reign of the late Empress Catherine and the Emperor of China, the 
late Kein Lung was requested to renew the trade; "the monarch of the 
celestial empire replied to the despatch by calling the Russians, beasts, dogs, 
animale, but added, that as he wished to be at peace with'all the creatures 





(4) Revenue consultation dated Ist February, 1834, No. 4. 
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upon the earth, if the trade was necessary to the Russians, it should be 
renewed''. 


In speaking of the use of tea Mr. Walker stated "for many years the 
consumption of tea has been increasing in this country; it has become а. 
luxury to all, and almost a portion of food to the common people, who, in 
some districts, drink it three or four times a day. Its use is so intermingled 
with our habits and customs, that it would not easily be dispensed with ; and 
from its almost universal consumption the Government derives a revenue of 
£4,000,000 per annum". ‘The quantity consumed in the United Kingdom 
exceeds 25,000,000 of pounds and the annual cost of the people of this country, 
including the duty, is about 8,000.000 sterling." It was also pointed out that 
"in the territories of.the East India Company, the consumption would be 
prodigious. It is now used as a luxury and a medicine in case of sickness. 
The Hindoos live chiefly upon rice and flour, their only drink is water. If tea 
could be obtained by them at a moderate price, it would form a most refreshing 
addition to their domestic economy as well as a salutary beverage in these 
fatal febrile affections to which the oppressive heat of the climate predisposes 
them. The consumption at Calcutta at this moment is considerable." 
Mr. Walker, therefore, observed that it is ‘‘of considerable national importance 
that some better guarantee should be provided for the continued supply of 
this article, than that at present furnished by the mere toleration of the 
Chinese Government, which, though the Chinese have at present a monopoly, 
it will be easy for us to destroy”. 


As regards suitability of tea plantation in India, Mr. Walker observed 
that ‘‘it is not perhaps possible upon the face of the globe: to find a country 
so admirably situated as the districts of India, where the soil, climate, and 
low price of labour, combined with the quiet and peaceable habits of the 
neighbouring population, offer such a concurrence of circumstances favourable 


to the undertaking”. 


Besides, obtaining tea of a superior quality and rendering the British 
people independent of the monopoly of the Chinése, Mr. Walker submitted 
many other points in support of the undertaking. He observed that "the 
inhabitants of India have little or no occupation excepting that of agriculture 
and the cultivation and preparation of tea would admirably accord with their 
sedentary and tranquil habits. The skill of our manufacturer had not only 
totally superseded importation of Muslins and Cotton from India but the 
exportation of Manchester and Glasgow cottons and Muslins to India has so 
deluged the Indian markets that many thousands of native weavers are ruined 
and in the greatest distress, their economical habits also render lahour 
extremely low in price". Moreover "the East India Company are much at 
a lose to provide some reasonable occupation for the natives, to promote 
peaceful habits. of industry amongst them. It is also an object of great 
importance to the East India Company to obtain facilities to bring home their 
territorial revenues, which at present they have very imperfect means of 
doing, in many instances the loss in exchange is dreadful”. 
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It would appear from the foregoing account that though no serious attempt 
was made so long to introduce the cultivation of tea in India; "the Board of 
Control as well as the East India Committee have had the subject under their 
consideration". The credit for tea plantation in India is however due to 
Lord William Bentinck. Soon after his coming to India as Governor-General, 
His Excellency recorded a minute (5) dated 24th January, 1834 saying ‘ће 
subject was first urged upon my notice in London immediately after 1 received 
my appointment by a very intelligent gentleman of the name of Walker, whose 
memorandum I submit for the perusal of the Board. The best evidence 
obtainable, perhaps, not only in India, but elsewhere, is that of Dr. Wallich. 
This will be found in the reports ;- but for more convenient reference, I have 
obtained from him a copy of his letter‘to Мг. Grant, which contains all the 
information out of China ‘upon this subject”. 


The Proposition (6) of -Mr. Walker as well as the Observation of 
Dr. Wallich referred to before, sufficiently convinced his Lordship, about the 
success of the attempt. He accordingly, observed ‘1 therefore now most 
strongly and confidently recommend that the attempt should be made ; and 
I propose that a Committee, of which I will present a list hereafter, shall 
be formed, for the purpose of submitting to Government,a plan for the 
accomplishment of the object and for the superintendence of its execution’’. 

In this connection His Lordships’ only apprehension was ‘‘impossibility 
of having access to the tea countries, and of thus having personal and local 
knowledge of all particulars relating to the cultivation and manufacture" and 
to overcome the difficulty it was suggested ‘ағ an intelligent agent should be 
selected, who should go to Penang and Singapore, and in conjunction with 
the authorities there, and the most intelligent of the Chinese agents, should 
consert measure for obtaining the genuine plant, and the actual cultivators, 
who upon inspection of those spots, that upon their representation of the 
requisite peculiarities of soil and climate shall have been selected as the 
most eligible, shall then- be employed, under the promise of a liberal. 
remuneration, to carry on the cultivation". For this purpose His Lordship 
proposed the name of Mr. Gordon saying “I know no one better qualified to 
select the best means adopted to the end than Mr. Gordon, of the late firm 
of Mackintosh & Co.’ 


A Committee was orm appointed’ (7) consisting of И Europeans 

and 2 Indians, viz. :— 

(1) J. Ране. 

(2) Ј. W. Grant. 

(3) С. Macsween. 

. (4) R. D. Mangles. 
(5) J. R. Colvin. 
(6) C. E. Trevelyan. 








(5) Revenue consultation, dated 24th January, 1834, No. 3. 
(6) Revenue consultation, dated Ist February, 1834, Nos. 4 and 5. 
(7) Revenue consultation, dated [st February, 1834, No. 6, 
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K. Robinson. 
Wilkinson. 
(10) G. T. Gordon. 
(11) Sir Robert Colquhoun Bart. 
(12) 
) 
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for the purpose of submitting to Government a plan for the introduction and 
cultivation of the tea plants in the-Company's territories, Mr. Gordon was 
appointed Secretary to the Committee with a salary of Rs. 500 per month. 
For the purpose of assisting their enquiries and deliberations, the Members 
of the Committee were supplied with copies of Mr. Walker's Proposition as 
well as with the Observations of Dr. Wallich and the ‘points for their 
consideration were— ‘whether there are not reasonable grounds for the 
conclusion, that there must be in all the varieties of climate and soil between 
the, Himalayas and Cape Comorin, combinations of both that must be 
congenial to the tea plant ; and how far it may be practicable to draw from 
China, cuttings of the best description of the plant and knowledge, and skill 
for its cultivation, and for the subsequent process for preparing the leaves 
for use”. 
The Committee in its meeting (8) dated 13th February 1884 read— 
(1) Mr. Walker's Proposition (9). 
(2) Observation of Dr. Wallich. 
(3) Extract from the third volume of Dr. Guigne's voyages regarding 
the cultivation of tea plant and the soil and climate of the 
.province of. its growth, 
(4) Extract from Abel's journey in China relating to the same subject. 
7 (5) Extract from Mc Culloch's dictionary of commerce on the subject 
of the cultivation of tea out of China. 
(6) Extract from Encycloepedia Methodique Agriculture, Vol. 6. 
(7) Extract from Mr. Marjoribank's Evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 
(8) Extract from MS notes furnished Ьу Мг. Reeves, late Inspector of 
Tea in China to Dr. Wallich. 
(9) Notes from Dr. Lumqueen of Calcutta to Mr. Gordon; on the seasons 
of tea plantation in China. 
(10) Extracts relative to the climate and soil of Kumaon from Mr. Traill's 
account of that province, published in the Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. 16. A 
(П) Extracts from Capt. Herbert's account of Darjeeling. 
(12) A minute (10) by the Secretary Mr. Gordon. 
(8) Revenue consultation, dated 12th May, 1834, No. 5. 


(9) Revenue consultation, dated Ist February, 1834, Nos. 4 and 5. 
(10) Revenue consultation, dated 12th May, 1834, No. 4. 
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The places mentioned in the publication and papers referred to above 
were pointed out on Dr. Halde's map of China and' Arrowsmith’s map of 
India. 


From the information thus gathered, it appeared to the Committee that "the 
best tea is said to be produced in the provinces of Keung-Nau and Fokien and 
between the 27th and 3181 degrees of north latitude, at a considerable distance 
from the sea, where the face of the country is hilly and even mountainous, but 
at no great elevation on those hills, in their southern aspect, where the cold 
of winter descends to the freezing point, and snow falls, but does not lie 
long on the ground, where rain prevails in March and April, and falls heavily 
in July and August and where the soil is light and gravelly and formed of 
disintegrated rocks of sand and granite”. 


The Committee in their letter (11) dated 15th March 1834 reported their 
views saying "we think there are good reasons to believe that there are 
parts of the Company's dominions which present such features of climate 
and soi as would warrant the expectation that the tea plant might be 
successfully introduced into them with a commercial purpose" and “we 
may safely say that the proposed experiment may be made with great 
probability of success in the lower hills and vallies of the Himalayan range. 
Next to them; those of our eastern frontier offer the best prospect and after 
them the Nilgherry and other lofty mountains in southern and central India". 


The papers and publications read in the proceedings (12) of the Committee 
dated 13th February 1834 and “the very able and interesting letter (13) of 
Dr. Falconer on the subject" led the Committee to come to the above 
conclusion. 


Though the Committee recommended that the experiment should be tried 
they were unable to specify any particular district as very eligible for the 
purpose without further information both regarding this country and the 
tea districts of China. 


G. W. Traill, Commissioner of Kumaon and Dr. Falconer, Superintendent 
of Botanical Gardens, Shaharanpur, who were believed to be possessed of 
such local information as may serve for guidance of the Committee were 
accordingly addressed (14) on 28th June 1834 with a set of specific inquiries. 
The Committee also recommended that Mr. Gordon should be directed to 
proceed to China as early as possible and he should be furnished with an 
official letter to the British authorities at Canton to afford him protection and 
all possible facilities in procuring the required information as well as the best 
seeds, plants and manufacturers. It was further suggested that from 20,000 
to 25,000 dollars be placed at his disposal and that the number of Chinese 











(11) Revenue consultation, dated 12th May, 1834, No. 4. $ 
(12) Revenue consultation, dated 12th May, 1834, No. 5. 

(13) Revenue consultation, dated 12th May, 1834, No. 6. 

(14) Revenue consultation, dated 4th August, 1834. 
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-to be brought round need not exceed 50. Mr. Gordon went to China in 
June 1834 as will appear from the Committee's letter (15) dated 23rd July 1834. 


. Meanwhile fresh enquiries were instituted in Assam and from the 

reports (16) received from Capt. Jenkins, dated 7th and 19th May and from 
Lieut. Charlton, dated 17th May and 8th November 1834 definitely convinced 
the Committee that "the tea shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous in upper 
Assam, being found there through an extent of the country of one month's 
march within the Hon'ble Company's territories, from Suddya and Beesa, 
to the Chinese frontier province of Yunnam". The Committee attributed the 
credit of this discovery to Capt. Jenkins and Lieut. Charlton saying (17) "We 
have no hesitation in declaring this discovery, which is due to the indefatigable 
researches of Capt. Jenkins and Lieut. Charlton, to be by far the most 
important and valuable that has ever been made on matters connected with 
the agricultural or commercial resources of this empire." 


It may be observed in this connection that, as pointed out before, the 
Bruce brothers perhaps have the first claim to the honour of this discovery. 
The credit is given to them also in Robinson's "Descriptive Account of 
Assam"', which was published in 1841. Dr. Wallich in his report (18) submitted 
in 1835 also stated that "it was Mr. Bruce and his late brother Major Robert 
Bruce of Jorhat who originally brought the Assam tea to public notice many 
years ago when no one had the slightest idea of its existence”. 


The Committee: being convinced of the existence of the tea plant in its 
indigenous state in Assam three medical gentlemen (19), viz., Dr. Wallich, 
M'Clelland and Griffiths were deputed to upper Assam ‘‘for (20) the purpose 
of collecting on the spot the greatest variety procurable of botanical, geological 
and other details, which, as preliminary information, are absolutely necessary, 
before ulterior measures can be successfully taken with regard to the cultivation 
of tea shrub of that country". After prosecuting necessary enquiries, 
. Mr. C. A. Bruce was appointed (21) in charge of nurseries to be established at 
Sadiya and other places with a small establishment under him for the 
exploration of.the jungles in search of tracts of indigenous tea plants and their 
collection and manufacture. A supply of Chinese tea seed and of young 
plants was also about this time received (22) which were sent from China by 
Mr. Gordon in November 1834. 


. In order to encourage cultivation of tea Government sanctioned very 
favourable terms at different times for obtaining land for the purpose. Ш 
1838 it was laid down that any tract of waste land from 100 to 10,000 acres 





(15) Revenue consultation, dated 4th August, 1834, No. 2. 

(16) India Revenue consultation, dated 7th January, 1835, No. 7. n 

(17) India Revenue consultation, dated 7th January, 1835, No. 6. 

(18) Assam, sketch of its history, soil and productions published by Smith Elder & 
Co., London, 1839. 

(19) India Revenue consultation, dated 13th March, 1835. 

- (20) India Revenue consultation, dated 7th January, 1835, No. 6. 

(21) India Revenue consultation, dated 30th March, 1835, No. 4. 

(22) India Revenue consultation, dated 30th March, 1835, No. 19. 
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might be taken up on a 45 years’ lease with a rent free period of 5 to 20 years 
according as the land, was open or covered with reeds or forest. After that 

period three quarters of the area was to be assessed at a progressive rate rising 
to Re. 1-2-0 per acre. After the expiry of the lease one-fourth of the area was 
to remain free from assessment in perpetuity and the rest was to be assessed 
at the option of the grantee, at one-fourth the gross profits or at the rate paid 
for the rice land in the neighbourhood. There was a clause providing that а. 
quarter of the area must be cleared within 5 years failing which the land was 
liable to resumption. These were subsequently revised from time to time 
details of which are not given here to confine the article within the prescribed 
limit. 


Operations of the Tea Committee appear to have proceeded ,very slowly 
owing to the great difficulties of communication between Assam and Calcutta 
` which existed at the period as also to the ignorance' which then prevailed on 
all pointe connected: with the proper cultivation of tea plants, and manufacture 
of tea. A sample of tea which was sent to the Court of Directors in 1836 
arrived in so mouldy a state that it.could not be tested. From the description 
given of it by the Court in their despatch of August 1837, the sample appeared 
to have been merely a collection of leaves gathered from wild shrubs without 
having undergone any course of manipulation or other process for convergion 
into the tea of ordinary use.” The makers and artisans, from China, were 
accordingly introduced in 1837 and some consignments of manufactured Assam 
tea, sent to the Court of Directors in 1838-39, were found to be of such excellent 
quality, and to command such very high prices at open sale, that the tea 
immediately attracted the attention of the British mercantile world, and a 
company, which was styled afterwards as Assam Tea Gompany was formed 
for the cultivation of tea plants and manufacture of tea in upper Assam. 


The India Government, as also the Court of Directors, had all along 
adhered to the intention of severing their connection with the tea planting 
as soon as it had been sufficiently established to be entrusted to private 
enterprise. Consequently shortly after the formation of the Assam Company, 
two-thirds of the Government establishment, gardens and nurseries were made 
over to it, and in accordance with the Resolution of the Supreme Government 
dated 2nd March 1840 Tea Barrees, etc., were divided (23) between the 
Government and the Tea Company. : 


The Assam Tea Company continued its operations with great vigour, and 
the character of the tea which was manufactured and consigned to the home 
market was all that could be desired. Nevertheless the undertaking, in a few 
years, began to be looked upon as a commercial failure. In 1846-47 the shares 
of the Company on which £20 had been paid up, became well nigh unsaleable. 
Many holders thought to get rid of them on any terms and some shares were 


sold for half-a-crown a piece. 
eN 





(23) Revenue consultations, dated 29th December, 1840, Nos. 91-98, 116; 137, 166, 
178, 191 and 192. 
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- The unsatisfactory state of affairs expressed by the above depreciation 
may be thus explained :— 


."An (24) undue importance was given to the localities where the 
indigenous plant was found growing, the most inaccessible and unhealthy 
places were often occupied merely on account of a few “acres of straggling 
indigenous shrubs being discovered in the neighbouring forests. The planting 
out of forest was not sufficiently attended to and the most extravagant outturns 
were expected from the small and sparsely covered patches of tea actually 
existing. At the same time the establishments maintained were on the most 
expensive scale”. 


The Government had, as already stated, retained one-third of its experi- 
mental tea estates ; these were worked till April 1849 when they were sold 
for a small sum of Rs. 900 and odds to a Chinaman employed in the garden. 
It does not appear that the Government severed its connection with the tea 
planting on account of any exceptional loss. But the object with which the 
experiments had been commenced fifteen years before had been fully attained 
“and the further development of tea cultivation маз. Іей entirely to private 
enterprise. 


The benefits which the tea industry has conferred on this country, parti- 
cularly on the province of Assam, have been many and great. The land 
most suitable for tea is not adapted to the cultivation of rice, and the greater 
part of it would still be hidden in dense forest if it had not been cleared by 
the tea planters who, as stated in Gate's History of Assam, in 1901, paid a 
land revenue of £41,000 in addition to £5,000 as local rates. In the same year 
the gardens gave employment to more than 6,00,000 labourers. The majority 
of these labourers were imported from other provinces as the local supply was 
so small. The gardens provide numerous employments for local cultivators 
who may wish to work for hire. The literate class obtain numerous clerical 
and medical employment in the gardens. The demand for rice to feed the 
coolies has greatly augmented its price in Assam to the benefit of the cultivators. 
A great impetus has been given to trade and new markets have been opened in 
all parts of the country. Many persons who go to Assam to work in the gardens 
ultimately settle down there as cultivators. Tea industry has also brought 
about great improvement in the means of communication. In pointing out the 
advantages of tea industry Mr. Gordon observed "If (25) we should succeed in 
rearing the Tea plant in India of a quality and in quantity to satisfy the English 
Market, the advantage to this country, would be an addition to its wealth that 
after making every allowance for the fall in price that may be expected to 
follow the opening of the Trade with China may be estimated at from 2 to 3 
million Sterling per annum. Bengal would thus become possessed of” an 
additional staple for export nearly equal in value to that of the aggregate mass 
of indegenous articles now shipt to England and this without displacing a 





(24) Campbell's Memo. on tea plantation in Assam. 
(25) Tea Committee Progs., 13th February, 1834, No. 1. 
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single production useful either for nutriment or in the arts. The sandy and 
now barren slopes of rugged mountains will in this event become seats of 
agricultural industry and sources of commercial riches unknown to the more 
fertile plains of the Ganges—and our Indian fellow subjects will thenceforth 
enjoy the tribute. hitherto paid by Europe to their uncourteous Eastern 
neighbours for the most innocent and refreshing of all luxuries." ` 


_ B. B. CHAKRABARTI 


Library ім Фея. 


+ 


HE very word “ ‘Arab " signified "pure tongue"; non-'Arabs were called 
'Ajami, i.e., "of impure tongue —even the Persians! That shows that 
the ‘Arabs took, pride in their language. Arabs were natural poets and reciters. 
Before they were converted to Islam, the ‘Arabs had a fairly rich vocabulary. 
Their places of worship and bazars were meeting grounds of reciters through 
Qasida.(!) Their poems were written on barks of trees, flax grass, cloth, 
silk, skin of deer and parchments. They learnt the use of paper from China 
through Samarqand. Their first written book on paper was done by Abu ‘Abid 
in 243 A.H.—named Gharibul Hadith. This book is now in London. 


The Arabs painted inanimate objects, little flowers in their books, next 
animals and fmally men. They were great caligraphists. They pursued the 
art with great patience and diligence. Ibn-Muqla, lbn-ul-Bawwab were 
famous caligraphists. Book Binding (Jild Bandi) was one of the luxuries which 
every cultured “Arab was delighted to enjoy. To have a bound book was 
a treasure. Books were bound in gold, silver, cloth or silk. In his ‘Moorish 
Empire in Europe’’, Scot says that after the burning of the library at Granada, 
Ferdinand procured from the bound books gold and silver weighing about 
three hundred and twenty pounds. Turks excelled in the art of bibliophiling 
and F. К. Martin in his famous book, ‘The miniature painting and painters 
of Persia, India and Turkey" says that Bysungar was the founder of one of 
the most elegant styles of book production and that he may be compared to 
Rene of France'. Sandals (Chappals) were made out of the hide from cover 
of his books destroyed by Abyssinians in Cairo.(2) 

That books were highly valued is proved by the offers of high price. 
"Jamharah Ibn Doraid'—a book of not very great importance was sold in 
560 A.H. for 60 dinars.(3) Khalil Ibn Ahmad's Kitab was sold for 50 dinars 
and ‘Kitabul Aghani was purchased by Al Hakam of Cordova for 1,000 dinars, 
i.e., Rs. 7,000/.. 

There were several kinds of libraries in Islamic lands ; 

(1) Royal Library. 

(2) Mosque Library. 

(3) Institutional Library. A 
(4) Private Library. 








(1) Qasida—t comes from root q, s, d, to praise, to desire. 

(2) Martin, F. R., "The miniature paintings and painters of Persia, India and 
Turkey", p. 88.. 

(3) 1 Dinar=Rs. 7, approximately. 


9 
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Royal Library was maintained by almost every king and by every 
royal family. Of them, the most famous were lmperial Library of the 
‘Abbasids in Baghdad, the Fatemid Library of Egypt, Umayya Library of 
Andalusia, Chaghtai Library of Abu Sa'yid at Samarcand, and Imperial Library 
of the Mughals in Hindustan. 


In Baghdad the most famous Library was Baitul Hikmat built by Harun 
and Mamun 170 A.H. to 218 A.H., which existed up to the time of Mutasim— 
833 A.H.; Madrasa Mustansaria Kutub khanah was founded by Khalifah 
Mustansir Billah “Abbasi in 624 A.H. 


In Cairo a famous Library attached to Jüm-'i-Azhar was founded by Al 
‘Aziz Fatemid in 365 А.Н. and ‘Darul ‘Шо’; another famous imperial Library 


which was destroyed by Salahuddin in 567 A.H. was in work of the Fatemids 7 


in Egypt. 


In Ghazni, Sultan Mahmud started his famous library the "Celestial bride” 
with which men like Al Beruni, Газы, Baihaqi, 'Utbi were associated. 
Sultan Mahmud after the plunder of the city of Rai and of Ispahan transferred 
the books to his library to Ghazni. i 


In Fez (Morocco) Sultan Y'agub bin ‘Abdul Haq 591 A.H. to 616 A.H. 
started a famous library called Madrasatus Saffarin. 


In Shiraz the great Adududdawlah had a brilliantly equipped library 
organised on modern lines. 


Sultàn Nuh bin Mansur, the Samanid king had a great personal library of 
which Bu 'Ali Sinà was the librarian. 


In Spain Al Hakam and Al 'Aziz had wonderful libraries with large 
number of books at Cordova and they were possibly the most extensive in 


the whole of Islamic world, 349 A.H. 396 A.H. 


In Hindustan, Fathpur Sikri, Agra and Delhi were famous for royal 
libraries. ‘ltimad Khàn's Library in Gujrat was frequently mentioned in con- 
temporary records of фе 16 century. Dr. М. М. Law in his "Promotion of 
learning in Muhammadan India" has given a large catalogue of libraries in 


: Muslim India. 


The noblemen ànd ministers imbibed the spirit of their kings and many 
of them were great lovers of books having their own libraries. Of them, 
mention may be made of Al Fadl, minister of Salahuddin, Sahib Ња “Abbad 
of Samania, Abul Fadl Ibn ul Amid, Wazir of Majduddawlah, Nizàm ul Mulk, 
Wazir of Sultan Alp Arsalan Seljuki, ‘Abdur Rahim Khan khanan, Amir of the 
Court. of Akbar and Jahangir: 


Private Libraries belonging to Fath Ibn Khaqin Qadi Ismail bin Ishag 
of Baghdad, 'Ali Bin Yahya at Karkh (near Baghdad), Qadi Akram Halb of 
Heliopolis have come famous in the history of Islamic culture. Every poet,. 
historian and commentator had his own library according to his means. Abu 
M'arif, Qadi of Cordova had a library worth 40,000 dinars where six scribes 
worked. In the city of Halb in Heliopolis almost every 22 е citizen . 
and family had a private library. 
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Public libraries have also been mentioned in Islamic annals. In Baghdad 
alone, no less than 36 libraries were destroyed by Hulaku Khan the Tartar. 
In Basra, the famous library "'Ibn-us-Siraj' which was destroyed by the 
Beduins in 483 A.H.— was founded by the public. 


In every Mosque there was a private library as a matter of course under 
the control of the Imam without which no mosque. was complete. These 
libraries generally were of theological nature. They conta:ned Qur'an, Hadith, 
Figh, Tafeir and other treatises connected with theology. 


ARRANGEMENT OF LIBRARY 


Description of the Library of Morocco of the type of Madrastus Saffarin 
founded by ‘Abdul Haq (591 А.Н. to 616 А.Н.) will be interesting. The 
library. contained different rooms for different subjects. Books were kept in 
Almirahs and wooden stands. There were separate rooms for use of students 
and readers, rooms for copyists, a room for debates and a hall for music 
which was richly ornamented. Mattress (Qalin and Farsh) were spread on the 
floor. Windows had screens. Tables were not used; the scribes used to 
copy books holding papers or parchments by the left hand and writing was 
done by the right. The size of a library can be gathered from the description 
of Abul Hasan ‘Ali, son of Muhammad As Shabashi which contained 40 rooms. 
Historian Muqaddasi says that he had seen the library building of Adudud- 
dawlah in Shiraz which had a fine mausoleum with 360 rooms with artificial 
canals on all sides with domes on all roofs, gardens, and roads interpersed 
and crossed to aid a natural touch to the site. There were librarians, clerks, 
managers and catalogues with names of authors and books. Books were 
arranged according to subjects and names of authors. The names of books 
and authors were inscribed in gold. 


The officers were :—(1) Librarian.(4) 
(2) Clerks. 
(3) Copyists. . 
(4) Manager. 
and (5) Servants. 


Opening ceremony of important libraries have been recorded. Magrizi 
says that in 895 A.H. the Dar ul Hikmat of Cairo was attended by scholars 
from different parts of the country during its opening ceremony. 


а 


FACILITIES FOR READING PUBLIC 


‘АБ Bin Yahya Al Muazzin had a library at Karkh near Baghdad, 
named Khizanatul Hikmat, which was open to students. The students were 
supplied with food when engaged in study. 

Paper and ihk were supplied free in the library of Khizanatul Hikmat. 





(4) An Abyssinian lady named Taufiq was in charge of the copying department of 
Dar-ul-‘Ilm of Baghdad. Risa&latul Ghufrán by Al Ma'arri, p. 72. 
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‘Rare books were sent from royal treasury to Dar ul Hikmat at Cairo 


for the use of scholars’ so says Maqrizi, the great historian. 


Books were given on loans to readers on requisite security. Ya'qut the 
historian said that he took a loan of books worth 200 dinars without security 
from Ad-Damaria (Ad-Damar's Moro or Morocco). 


Rare books were allowed to be copied. People came from Basra and 
Kufa to read and copy books in the library of Fath Ibn Khaqan as 0 
ав 275 А.Н. 


HOW WERE BOOKS PROCURED? , 


(1) Authors wrote books. for themselves and so did almost all important 
poets. Authors and commentators had their own libraries. 


(2 Books were purchased in open book stalls. Book shops were in 
Arabia as early as the Ist Hijri. Al Mohallabi when on tour ordered his son 
to stay in shop where books were sold. In the 2rd century A.H., alone 
Baghdad had about 100 book-shops generally situated by the side of mosques. 
Poet Al-Khatiri maintained a big shop of books for which he was called 
Dal al Kutub. 


(3) Books were purchased in public auction. This was the most common 
system. ‘There was no fixed price. Price varied according to authors, subjects 
and variety. Fancy played a great part in the settlement of price. The 
Fatemid Library of Egypt after-being plundered by Salahuddin the Turk sold 
the books in public auction twice a week.(5) 

(4) System of taking loans of books with or without security was common. 

(5) Books were plundered by monarchs as booty. The great library of 
Nishahpur after its plunder by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (442 A.H.) was 
taken away to Ghazni. ^ А library from Mathura was similarly transferred by 
him, After the conquest of Gujrat the famous library of ‘Itimad Khan was 
transferred to the Mughal capital. 

(6) Gifts were made to libiaries by big people. Al Fadil ‘Abdur Rahim 
placed all his books in the library called Madrasa Farabiah of Cairo. 

(7) Khalifah Al Hakam of Spain had sent his agents all over the world 


to purchase rare and valuable books. 


SCHOLARS AS LIBRARIANS 


eLove of books amongst the Muslim scholars some times weighed more 
than the lure of gold and honour. When Sahib Ibn 'Abbad was offered the 
post of a minister in Iran, he politely refused on the ground that books were 
more valuable treasures than royal purses. His private collection of theology 
alone was the burden of 400 camels. 





(5) Subhul 'Asha, Vol. Ш, p. 475. 


S w A 








^ 

(1) ‘Ali bip Mahmud Ash Shabasti was a librarian of Fatemid Khalifah 
Al 'Aziz of Egypt 389 A.H. 

(2) Ibn Miskavayh was a librarian of Abul Fadl Ibn ul ‘Amid of Baghdad, 
421 A.H. f 

(3) Bu ‘Ali Sina, the great philosopher, was a librarian of Nuh Bin Mansur 
of Bukhara, 387 A.H.(6) 

(4) Ibn us Sayid was a librarian of Mustansaria Library of Baghdad. 
674 A.H. 

(5) Great scholars like Nizim ul Mulk, S'adi, Umar Khayyam, and Hasan 
bin Sabbah were connected with the great library of Nishapur, called Jami 
Nizamiah. 





SUBJECTS ON WHICH BOOKS WERE WRITTEN ;— 


(a) Mainly theology :—the Tripoli Library alone contained 30,000 copies 
of Qur'an and 80,000 copies of commentaries.(7) 


(b) Philosophy, Fiqh (jurisprudence). 


(c) History. Ў 
(d) Astrology, Astronomy, Mathematics. 
(e) Medicine. 


and (f) Natural Sciences. 
NUMBER OF BOOKS IN A LIBRARY 


To start with, when communications were difficult, paper was costly and 
price of the book was not fixed ; everything was done by hand, number of books 
in a library was necessarily small. But as time wore on, love of culture, 
increase in number of authors, patronage of monarchs and noblemen gave 
sudden impulse to the growth of libraries and increase in number of books. 
The number of books in some libraries was unbelievably. large. 


Dar ul Ilm contained 100,000 books. 

Cordova Library of Al “Aziz had 400,000 copies ; books on philosophy 
alone counted 18,000. After the plunder of this library, Salahuddin gave to 
his minister, Al Fadl, 12,000 copies as present. 

Tripoli Library was so big that 180 copyists worked there at one time, 
30 of them were permanent. 


HOW WERE THESE LIBRARIES DESTROYED ? 


They were destroyed by (1) neglect. 
(2) sale. 
(3) fire. 
(4) wars. 
(5) plunder and vandalism. 
and (6) religious fanaticism. 








(6) When the library of Sulfin Nuh Mansur was burnt, Bu ‘Ali Sina reproduced 
almost all the books from memory—so runs the story. 
(7) Tarikh Ibn ul Furát, Vol. I, p. 38. 
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Neglect was the primary reason. All the Muslims were not equally 
interested in libraries. With the decay of political power, naturally libraries 
were neglected. Civil war and struggle for succession were equally respon- 
sible for the lack of attention to libraries. Library of Shiraz underwent a 
slow process of decay by sheer neglect. 


Religious fanaticism was responsible for the destruction of the books on 
philosophy and’ science of Kutub Khanah of Al Hakam of Cordova by Al 
Wadish (minister. of Hisham). Ibn Sa'yid has given a graphic description of 
this tragedy in his Tabagatul Umam. Sultan Mahmud Ghazni burnt the books 
of Shi'ah colour in the library of Rai in Persia. The Tripoli Library of Banu- 
‘Abbas was destroyed by the Christian Crusaders.(8) During the weak rule of 
Hisham П in Cordova, his minister Mansur Bin ‘Amr threw some books on 
philosophy into the well and covered it with earth and stone. The rest was 
burnt. Christians destroyed the Moorish Library in Spain. 


The Fatimid Library of Egypt was plundered ‘several times. Finally 
Salahuddin plundered‘ and sold it by auction. 


Ghazni Library of Sultan Mahmud was plundered by Sultan Husain Ghori 
in 550 A.H. 

The palace T of Cairo was plundered by TNT slaves. 

Baghdad Library of ‘Abbasids was destroyed by Turks. 

: Beduins destroyed the library, Ibn us Siraj of Basra. 

Tughral Saljugdi burnt the famous library of Sabur bin Ardeshfr of 
Baghdad. Hulaku burnt many famous libraries of Baghdad by fire. Nishapur 
Library was burnt by fire by Ghuzz Turks in 548 A.H. 


| It may patiently be asked how did the Muslims in the midst of universal 
destructions find time, leisure and composure of mind to think and write 
books. Strifes and contests in civil life and political uncertainty led the moré 
peaceful and saner section of people to seek refuge in their Khangahs. Many 
turned into Sufis and Darweshes and took to cultivation of science and philo- 
sophy. This was a boon to the Muslims in general. Stress on interpretation of 
Arabic verses of the Qur'an led to a wonderful growth’ of theological 
literature. Moreover the Muslims inherited thé cultures of Jews, Greeks, 
Romans and their neighbours who had old cultural heritages behind them. 
“Makka” means “a centre" etymologically, it was the centre and meeting 
ground of peoples of the neighbourhood. The 'Arabs unhesitatingly adopted 
from other cultures what they felt worthy of adoption and Arabicised them 
, into their culture. 


M. L. ROY CHOUDHURY SASTRI . 


` 





(8) Al Mashriq, Berlin, from As Salibitton, Ed. 1922, p. 107. 
(9) Islamic Culture, 1929, Vol. Ш. 
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Lashkar in Indem Historical Documents 
(1600 ta 1661) 


QIBATTERJI in his monumental work has discussed the influence of Persian 
on Bengali since the thirteenth century and pointed out that "constant 
fighting in Bengal brought in a number of-Persian military terms", one of 
. which is 'laskara'" meaning "troops" or "army (Il) Не has also called 
attention to the fact that “‘naskara’’ survives as a surname to-day. I may add 
that modern poets in Bengali, both Hindu and Muhammadan, have succeeded 
in adding zest to their compositions with the help of words borrowed either 
from Persian or Arabic: | . 
In Dutt (S. М.) e.g. we find2:— — 
Bujh samajhera kala eseche golàm samajh jacche tute 
Sabalekfra Кассе’ dabí gab duniya dmiadiye uthe 
‚ Murubbidera Кассе talab cáice hisab cáice cabi 
Manusha bale manusha sabia) ijjateri Кассе dabi 
Bijayágupta born in Phullasrí village gives his own date thus :— 
Rtu sánya vedasasí parimita saka 
i Sultāna Hosena. Saha nrpati-tilaka 
This “‘Hosena Saha"' is said to be as valorous. in battle as Arjuna (of the 
Mahabharata) and as pleasant as the sun in the morning. Не ruled the earth 
with the help of his own prowess. His people are always happy because of 
his (beneficent) rule Phüllasrí village, he adds, was situated to the east of the 
Ghiiaghar river and to the west of Ghantesvara in the ‘‘taksim’’ of ""Bangaroda" 
and the: "mulluk" of “‘Fateyabad.”” 

. Brahmanas: versed in the four Vedas, Vaidyas skilled in the science of 
medicine, and Kayasthas the ‘‘heroes’’ (sura) of the Art of Writing along with 
others graced that “‘grama’’ (=town or village). . 

_ The Husain Shah referred to here is very probably that great prince 
Sayyid-us-Sadat "Ala ud-dín Abu-'l.Muzaffar Shah Husain Sultan bin Sayyid 
Ashraf-ul-Husaaini to whom belongs the credit of assenting to a charter of 
liberties which is more democratic than the English Magna Carta. „Не came 
to the throne in 1493 and reigned till 1518. But he was exercising authority 
even before 1493. The date as given by the author comes to 1483-1484. 





(1) Origin and development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I, p. 201, et seq., etc. 
(2) edi. p. | 
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Bijayagupta in his Padma Purana (or Manasamangala) uses “lashkar” thus :— 
"Sei dina seikhine rahila laskara 
Gangasnana kariya calila sadagara’’. 

“That day the laskara rested there and (then) the merchant (Canda- 
sadagara) went on after bathing in the Ganges" (3). 

The content shows that "lashkara' here refers primarily at least to the 
sailors of the ‘‘dingis’’ (ships) carrying Cafida’s merchandise etc. The Captain 
of the sailors is called ‘‘Malima’’. The passage suns thus :— 


А "Malime dakiya bale suna sadàgara" 
Again we find :— 
"Malimera vakya sadhura mane laya", and ‘‘Malime dakiya bale suna 
mahasaya''. ; 
The editor gives ‘‘majhi’’ and "karnadhàra'' as the synonyms of "malima", 
and 'nàvika'' (sailor) and ‘‘sainya’’ (army) as those of "lashkara"'. 
Incidentally | may mention that the Persian word "nakhuda was widely 


used in India to denote the captain of a ship during the first half of the 
seventeenth century(4). 


Again in Bhiaratacandra we find in connection with the author's remarks 
on the rebellion of the Bengalee baron Pratapaditya against the Mughal, for 
the suppression of which Manasimha had to lead the imperial forces into 


Bengal :— 
“Уаз laskara sange Kacuraya cale range" 


Kacuraya elated marched іп the company of the twenty-second lashkar 


Regarding the original Persian word Wollaston (5) says that “‘lashkar’’ and 
sipah (from which again the Bengali sipahi and sepai have come) mean "army". 
Along with 'askar, he gives “‘lashkar’’ as the equivalent of “armament”. 
"Bank-dàri-lashkar'" and “‘lashkar-gah’’, he adds, mean "camp". But 
"]ashkar'" does not find a place in his list of the synonyms for a sailor. One 
of these is however ‘‘mallah’’ which has descended into modern Bengali as 
"malla". But for "armada" we have '' 'askar-i-bahrí'" and "lashkar-i-daryaf''. 
For soldiers he gives the formation with ап 'i" coming after “lashkar”. 
Steingass (6) says that "lashkar'" is the equivalent of “ап army” and also of 
"a сатр”. He gives various words formed with "lashkar", for example, 
"lashkar-gáh' meaning "a camp, a parade or any place where an army is 
quartered or manoeuvres". He takes lashkarí to be "anything belonging to 
an army, military ; a soldier, an officer" etc. 


t 





(3) Vijayagupta: Padmapur&na or Manasimangala, (Cal. edition), pp. 4, 121, etc. 

(4) See references, for example, in my paper "Dutch and English piracies in 
Eastern Waters and their effect on the Company's trade with India*, New Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol. I, No. 2, February, 1939. 

(5) A Complete English-Persian Dictionary. 

(6) A comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary. 


t 
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The famous ‘‘Farhang-i-Anandraj’’ says that the word means ''sipah", 
and adds like Steingass and Wollaston that ‘‘lashkar-gah’’ denotes а camp. 
Various poetical passages are quoted in this work to neque the point. 
Firdausi (tenth to eleventh century A.D.) says :— 

"Bizad Na'i Rü'in wa Bargasht Kis 
Biyarast Lashkar Chú Chashm-i Kharts”’ 
m Nizámi's (12th to 13th century A.D.) Iskandar-nama :— 


Yaki Lashkar Angikht Az Turk wa Tigh 
Faruzinda Bargash Bar Amad Ba Migh 
Du Salar Har Du Basan-i-Palang 
Faraz Awaridand Lashkar Ва. Jang 
Shaikh Sa'di Shirazí (1184—1297 A.D.) writes :— 
Ki Lashkar Shigufan Mighfar Shigaf 
Nihan Sulh Justand wa Paida Masaf. 
In Mir Mu'izzí we find the use of lashkar-gah in the а. verse :— 


Gar Gumari Lakshkari Bar Kuhsar Az Jaur Khwísh 
Abr Natawünad Ki Lashkargah Zanad Bar Kuhsar 


The Arabic equivalent is ‘Askar’. The opinion has been expressed by 
Crooke and others that the Arabic word came from the Persian rather than 
the Persian one from the Arabic(7). 


In numerous passages of the Persian documents of the Mughal period 
“lashkar” has been used. Neither time nor space will permit me to note all 
these here. [t must suffice for the present to note a very few of them. 
A poetical passage occurs in the ‘Amal-i-salih thus :— 
Bajunbid Lashkar Bilaghzid Khak 
Shud Az Na'li Aspan Zamin Chak Chak 
Bagardun Shud Az Ni Zarrin Kharush 
Badaryà'i Lashkar Dar Uftad Jush(8) 

In the same work may also be found(9) :— 


(1) Ba Kul Lashkar. 

(2) Lashkar Jah u jalal. 
(3) Lashkar Zafar athar. 
(4) Lashkar mi rasfd. 

(5) Lashkari Zafar athar. 


In the Iqbal-nami-i-Jahangiri we come across(10}:— 
(1) Lashkari mansur. 
(2) Ba lashkari ke hamrāh 
Shahzada Parwiz. 








(7) Hobson-Jobson. 

(7a) Amal-i-Shlih (B. I. edi.) p. ; p. 294. 

(8) B. I. Work No. 214, Vol. Ш, p. 294. 

(9) Vol. Ш, р. 4; p. 19; p. 70; Vol. П, p.. 14; p. 487, etc. 
(10) Edi. Hind Press, p. 13; p. 38; p. 44. 
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(3) Balashkari giran. 
^ etc., etc. 


The Badshah Namah(11) has :— 

(1) Lashkari Zafar athar. 

(2) Lashkari Islam. 

(3) Lashkari mansur, ètc., etc. 
There is also an 'askari mansur on p. 89. Though the Mathir-i- Alamgirí ' 


deals mainly with the events of a period later than the one under review it is 
interesting to note-a few uses of lashkar” in :— 


(1) Ahli lashkar., 
(2) Lashkari 'azím etc.(12). 


The Europeans who came out in the East used this word in various ways. 
In 1523 we find "fighting men called lascaryns”. Fifteen years later Nuno 
da Cunha complains that his mother bore him to be ‘а Captain and not your 
Lascar”. In 154l."Lasquarim" is used to denote a soldier. Five years later 
a fighting man of "the lower rank" "getting only 500 reis of pay" who however 
was the first man ‘Чо lay his hand on the Moorish” (=Muhammadan) "wale" 
is called a ""lascaryn" . In 1552 we find “‘lascarins de suas Capitanias”. Two 
years later "lascarins or peons” of the Portuguese are distinguished from 
‘‘lascarins of the territories of Idalshaha"" (=’Adil Khan=any king of Bijapur). 
In 1598 Linschoten speaks of “the. soldier of Bellagate\ which is called 
Lascarin'", and four years later Couto means by "Lascars" “‘Arab sailors". 
Pyrard de Laval solves the riddle by saying, "Tous ces gens de mer les 
apellent lascars et les soldats lascarrits". Fryer comments on the word in 
1673 in the following way :— 


"The Seamen and Soldiers differ only in a Vowel, the one being 
pronounced with an u, the other with an a‘; as Luecar a Soldier, Lascar, a 
Seaman". The ‘‘softness of the Indian Lascars” is referred to by Ovington 
in 1696.(12а) | 


Schouen tells us of “une centaine de Lascarins ou soldats de Ceilon' (12b). 
Manrique who became a priest at Goa in 1604 speaks of the "sailors, whom 
in those parts they call Lascares’’. A little later on however he says, “оп 
behalf of their Lascor or Captain General" "they told us . . . to have no mis- 
givings (13). In the XXXIII Chapter(14) he says, ‘First (in a royal procession) 
came Ње’ Lascorusil, that is the Captain of the cavalry escort and of the 
enunch swordsmen'" The word "Lascorusil' may perhaps be taken to be a 


corruption of "Lashkar-aswar'" (= “‘Cavalry-leader’’). 








(ТГ) B. I. edition, Vol. 11, p. 72; p. 74; p. 73. 

(12) В. L Edi, p. 43; p. 39, etc. ' 

(11) Barros; Correa; etc.; Hobson-Jobson. 

(12b) i, 317; (13) Fray Sebastein Manrique faves in Hak. Ѕос.); p. 11; p. 15; 
(14) p. 373 and n. 2. 
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Soares(15) gives us two other uses of the word from Portuguese documents : 
—(1) "A thaesand lasquarys on foot . , . Lasquarys on horseback—Lembrangas 
das Cousas da India, p. 37°’ ; (2) "That in the said Kingdom there should be 
no class of fighting men, called lascarins, except in the service of the King— 
Sima Botelho Tombo, p. 83.” 


He adds that-in Konkani we come across the form laskarí. The "Glossary 
of Indian terms for the use of the various departments of the Government of 
the East India Company" points out that "Lascar" is "properly a camp- 
follower, but by Europeans a term applied to a native sailor"; while 
"Lascoreen' is used ‘in Ceylon" to denote “а provincial soldier" '(16). 
Another Company's glossary(17) says that "'Lashkar, Lushkur, commonly 
"Lascar'" denotes ‘а native Sailor, but especially applied also to tent-pitchers, 
interior artillerymen, and others"... The Persian form lashkar is also given there. 

Let us now examine in some detail the use of the word in the Old 
Company's documents of the period from 1600 to 1661. One of the uses is 
in the sense of a "camp". On the 29th October, 1614 Nicholas Withington 
in his letters to Thomas Aldwortne at Surat refers to a ring that Yadu, the 
broker of the English, was trying ‘Чо cozen Coja Jehan” with—‘‘a false ring" 
for Rs. 2,500/-. On examination he said that "he bought it of a banyan in 
the Laskar for 300 rupees (foolishly condemning himself). Writing from 
Ajmir on 15th November of the same year Aldworthe and Biddulph wrote to 
Downton in Swally Road, ‘The Dutch letter І herewith send you, hoping you 
will now get them interpreted below, for the Dutchman is not returned from 
the Prince's Leskar". А letter to Surat of 29th September, 1617 speaks of 
some cloth being sent "to the laskar”. 


In "An East India Colation" by Christopher Farewells a factor "of the 
third sort’’ says that by June, 1615 it was found advisable ‘Чо take the benefit 
of his (Mukarab КЪап’з) lascar or campe... it being the countries custome 
in like sort to set forth (18) Sir Thomas Roe on 8th November, 1617 wrote a 
letter to the "Factors at Surat" from а "Leskar, six course” (—kros/a) "from 
Mandoa"(19. On 2nd December he addresses another, communication to 
Surat from the "Leskar in Ramas Wood' (20. In the same letter we also, 
find "I suppose it very difficult to find me, we quartering in such confusion 
that the leskar is not easy to be found" (21). By the end of 1616 (1 Novem- 
ber) in a letter from the "Leskar by Adsmere’’ Roe says "Now and then 
there come a few Carpetts ; if they be good, the greate pykes devoure them, 
and at this time in the leskar they are risen twice in price. (22) Again on 





(15) Influence of Portuguese Vocables on Asiatic Languages, pp. 191, 192. 

(16) p. 603. (17) Glossary of judicial and revenue terms, etc. compiled and 
published under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East [ndia 
Company, p. 310. 

(18) Letters Received by the East India Company from its servants in the East, 
etc, Vol Vi, 303; П, 142, 158; Hak. Soc. H, lxxxii, p. 148. (19) VIL 145. 
(20) p. 208. 

(21) p. 209. 

(22) Supple-Calendar No. 365. 
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30th December Roe complains that if strong waters had reached him in the 
middle of November, “‘they had sould in the leasker, where noe wine can 
be brewed, at any rate such as will not be seene in any sudden opportunity. (23) 


On 13th January, 1617 Surat says a bill for 500 mahmudis was “‘to be 
paid at the Prince's lasker’’.(24) It may be interesting to learn what Roe tells 
us about the magnificence of the imperial "leskar' in an entry of 9th Decem- 
ber, 1616 (contained in the letter to the Company in the "Letters Received"'. 
It was "one of the wonders of my little experience, that | had seene yt finished, 
and sett up in four howers (except some of great men that have double provi- 
sion)" The circumference was about "20 English mile", "the length some 
wayes three course, comprehending the skirts". “It... . may equall almost 
any towne in Europe for greatnes". “АП sorts of shops" were found in the 
"middle" "'distinguished so by rule that every man knows readely where 
to seeke his wants." The yatish-khana could not be approached by anybody 
if his name was not previously announced. In evenings "hunting" or 
hawking on tanckes by boate” was the imperial pastime. Roe also notices 
the great Mughal institution of presence at the ‘‘jharoka’’. “АЕ the jarruco in 
the morning, hee is seene, but busines or speech prohibited. All is concluded 
at night in the guzelchan.' (25) 

A letter to the Company of 18th December, 1617 says, "For what sales 
have been made this year in the Lasker, as also what hopes of the recovery 
of the debts made there the last year, I wholly refer your Worships to his 
Lordships and: William Biddulph who are there at present. (26) The Com- 
mander of the 1617 fleet, Captain, Martin Pring, says in connection with a 
clergyman, ‘‘Hee doth follow the leskar in company of Mr. Steel and his wife ; 
yet I have His Lordship will finde him out and dispeed him away that hee may 
not disgrace our religion and country. (27) 


Nicholas Bangham and others write from Burhanpur on 18 November, 
1621 in connection with the operations against Malik Ambar, "Brampore at 
present is a leskar of Deccans and it is generally supposed that Chon Chonna 
and the Mellick Amber hath betrayed the kings and kingdom of, Decann into 
the hands of” Jahangfr, '""Chon Chonna" stands for ‘‘Khankhanan’’.(28) Again 
Robert Hughes and John Parker use the word thus on 18 December of the 
same year, "Wee here little newes from the lesker, the kinge beinge at or 
beyond Hardowa on his way for Cabull.'(28) Again they write on 5th January, 
1622, "Wee have made meanes to the Governor of this place to graunt our 
lycence to repayre to the lesker, their.to be ready to answeare what alligations 
maye trewly be layd to our charge" .(20) On l6th June, 1623 Nocholas 
Bangham from Ahmadabad speaks of "Masate Caune” "who the day before 





(23) Ibid No. 406. 

(24) Ibid No. 420. 

(25) Foster: Embassy of Rve., p. 324, etc. Ы 
(26) р. 239. А 
(27) О. С. 635. 

(28) F. К. Surat, cii f. 8. (29) Ibid p. 47. 

(30) Ibid, p. 98. 
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had sought means to have fled to his lasker, in which intent of his hee was 
unhappely prevented". (31). 


In a letter from Kirki of 4th June, 1636 John Drake says that for a man 
of his means “the kings" "lasker,is noe abideing place. My horse dayly 
stands me [14 rupees” "and mans provision is in like proportion (32) Drake 
had been sent for obtaining some concessions for the Company and also the 
money due from the raja of Bundi for certain commodities sold to him. In 
another letter of his of 28th November he says that the young raja of Bundi 
with many of his kindred are here (in Ajmir) arrived in the" Mughal “‘laskar, 
and brought for a present to the king two elephants, 8,000 rupees in money, 
some lances and daggers of the fashion of this country which the kind gladly 
received”’.(33) Sheldon in connection with the interesting developments that 
followed the desertion of Sultan Muhammad and his joining his uncle Shah 
Shuja against his father mentions (on ЇНЬ June, 1659) that ‘‘Sultan Mamode 
and four or five of his women with some few jewells have left his lascar and 
are gon to Sashuja; his intent being to marry the Prince's daughter’’— 
Muhatomad’s old financée Gulrukh Banu.(34) Ken complained of want of 
money, partly because (according to Sheldon’s letter of 10% October, 1659) he 
had to pay his peons ‘Байа (bhata) all the while they stay at the lascar.’’(35) 
A letter to Bantam of 24th February, 1660 says in connection with the restora- 
tion of a ship, etc. to Ми Jumla, "We haveing been deteind in his army and 
our factory common to the will of every rogueing officer, soe that (1) was forst 
to goe to the lashkar and conclude the busines with Merjumbler.''(36) 


Secondly, the word is also used to denote ‘army’. On 2nd May, 1616 
Surat factors could not agree that ‘е disolvers of the lasker” at Burbanpur (?) 
would interfere with the sale of merchandise forwarded to that place, "they 
being comodetyes for the city and not for souldiers, lead excepted." “Lasker” 
here might have been used also to denote ‘‘camp’’.(37) But on the 7th June 
Surat says that prices of some merchandise fell there not because of "the 
retraitt of the lasker, which remayneth undesolved, though retyred to spend 
the winter in the city’’.(38) 


A letter (39) of 7th December, 1622 from Hughes, Parker and Hill from 
Ahmadavad to the Surat factors says, "His (of а raja) brother setts in his 
place with meane respectt, whoe is licke to bee putt outt of Amdavaz very 
shortly by Chon Haceam and: Younge Cussorowe, whoe makes heatherwards 
with a greate lasker uppon whome the governor is conferred, if the generall 


reportte of this citye be true". Chon Haceam is the Khan-i-Azam and 


(31) p. 335. у ' 
(32) p. 637. : 

(33) O. C. 1579. 

(34) О. C.«xxvi, 2767. (35) Ibid, 2829. 

(36) Е. В. Java, Vol. Ш, pt. II, 309. 

(37) A Supplementary Calendar of documents in the India Office etc. No. 282. 
(38) Ibid No. 292. 

(39) F. R. Surat cii, p. 214. 


lau Јана. OULU (iC уашоиз taunan LO ше ипопе, ше rngusn naa 
zhtly guessed that Khurram would come out on top. “ог the ould king 
as no sooner dead (as aforesaid) but his second sonne Sheriare", (Shahriyar) 
he Оцеепез”` (Nur Jahin's) "sonne in law, surprised Lahore". He captured 
all the treasure in campe and citty, and was first proclaimed King”. 
Bullaguy’’ (Dawar bakhsh) "sonne of the Kings eldest sonne”, according to 
aglish documents, was also ""proclaimed'' after "in a fought battaile the late 


(40) Ibid, p. 298. (41) Ibid, p. 329. З 
(42) Ibid, р. 332. 

(43) Ibid, р. 342. 

(44) Ibid, p. 362. 

(45) Ibid, p. 340. (46) Ibid, p. 553. 
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rat Queene, with her sonne in law had the foyle". "Itt doth a 
' (however) "reserved for Charoom’’. Then оп 2lst January, 162! 
Inderstanding of Shaw Jéhaun his neere approach to the citie 

dressed ourselves to meet him, carrying with us a small present 
ie course of the cittie, attending His Majesties coming out of a ga 
are fortunatelie admitted to his presence, and the present by him 
our great content, especialie in regard wee weare the first Chri 
uted him or mett him at his coming hither, noe other as yet havir 
e benefitt or opportunitie’’. 


The tapestry sold by Willoughby to Rao Ratan Simha Hara o! 
. 18,450/- (of which only the sum of Rs. 1,000/- was paid immed: 
using trouble. The debtor was being sought. On 10th November. 
esident and Council at Surat(47) informed Mundy and Yard th: 
d proceeded to the Deccan ‘‘with the Kings (or be it Assuff Cann 
| lasker of 1000 horses" is referred to in a document of 17th. Marck 
ds force was to join the ‘‘lasker of Soratt" which was under the 
Mirza Гза Turkhan. Drake, whom we have already noticed, spe 
xements of the Imperial “lasker” in a document of 7th. Septem 
ne year(49). Here “lasker” may mean either the army ог the c 
another letter a few days anterior in date he points out that th 
ath lost of the nomber of his lasker which were drowned in tl 
the Brampore River", The Brampore River i.e., the river 
rhanpur stands is the Tapti. Robinson and Abbot while com: 
Surat their information about indigo etc.(50) says that ‘а great 
эт 8,000 horse" was "ready to goe out upon:the Cooles whome h 
subdue totally before his retume”. Mir Muhammad Вади as ` 
irat, it may be mentioned, was ordered to subdue the kolís 
»ellious elements. 


In connection with the English remarks on the Mughal's relation 
ilton speaks on 9th. December, 1647(51) of a hunting net usec 
Баз Il. It was fixed, according to him, that "the King was 
nting with the Indian embassador". The “‘unparrallelled nett" : 
‚ the occasion was "carryed by 60 or 70 camells”, and 36,000 
ippointed for the manageing that and surrounding the mountai 
e occupation of Kandahar by the Mughals through the treache 
ardan Khan could not be forgotten and the Persian army marcl 
y by the end of 1648 and took it after a sieze of two months. 
ho had been ordered by the Emperor to succour the besiege 
rive in time, and though he in his turn besieged the Persian forc 
ree months famine and lack of proper equipment forced him 
tire discomfitted. Our present point of interest lies in the use о 
ashkar'" in the following passage of Davidge's letter to Surat « 





(47) Surat Factory Outward Letter Book, Vol. I, p. 69. 
(48) Е. В. Surat, сі, p. 587. : 

(49) Ibid, p. 650. (50) Ibid, p. 660. 

(51) O. C. 2051. 
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"he Prince Oran-Zeab is appointed to leave his voyage 
owards Cündarree to stop the incurtions of the Persian, 
res a full lascar of all his Umras to follow". Another 
19) (53) from Iran says, "So unwilling is Shaw Johan 
baffle him out of Candahore, a place of such conse- 
: command of his youngest sonne he hath advanced 
eleaguard that place with an army or laskar consisting 
800 ellephants and more is following". 


rer, 1657(54) Jesson tells us that the news that "Sha 
correct, and that “‘he hath left Dily” and was joumey- 
‘he Prince with the laskar”, he adds, "came by land”. 
used to denote sailor in the Company's documents. 
"Curteously entertayne your laskers: elece will they 
eir chief is called by him "Seranga' (56). Referring to 
sre serving as sailors on the Company's ships а ''Con- 
1635(57) says, "Being that diverse of the Mallabarr and 
here serve the Honourable Company as slaves have 
ied leave to returne unto their country, for which they 
sutors, it is thought fit and ordered to release them all 
les service of lascares may be otherwise supplyed' . A 
10 из a month, according to a Surat letter of 16th. 
“larin” was equivalent to about one shilling, ‘‘Laskars”’ 
e Mary are referred to in another document of 24th. 
n money to pay the ""lascars" serving on the Thomas 
of 20th. October, 1639(60). Dues of lascars are again 
ctober, 1639°°(61). In a letter from Masulipatam of 
it is suggested that "out of’ a particular "garrison at 
з may bee spared as may with a few laskarrs'" man 
з ships. Regarding the wages of these sailors, they 
r the Expedition had to be paid three or four rials of 
rial of eight was valued at about 5s. 


to be "being paid here in the cuntry, is more wages 
} a masters mate, time of payment considered". The 
eason "imploy not а laskam'' ''in all their shipinge’’. 
means an Indian sailor. A long letter of 29th. Decem- 
nts out to the Company that "nor can you but take 
wur quick stocke is yearly paid to such Suratt laskars 
sitated to imploy, so to keepe your smaller shipps in 
me to 15 mahmádís for each sailor. А mahmüdí was 


53) 2123. 

l. 102B, p. 103. 

6) 1546. (57) Fac. Rec. Java, Vol. Ш, pt. ii, p. 713. 
p. 664. (59) Fac. Rec. Masulipatam, Vol: V, p. 37. 


(62) F. R. Masulipatam, Vol. V, p. 80. 
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ac small coin made of silver equivalent to ab 
- were, they add, worthless They "doe not 
would doe, nor are able in the least to res 
Bantam says on 25th. July, 1642(64) that ' 
there on the Exepedition were given the sam 
‹ have, being one rial of eight and 60lb. of - 
. which they have seemed very well pleased' 
something like a bhata in addition to the pa 
Regarding the ‘efficiency of Indian sailors Bre 
on 28th. November, 1644(65) Њаё “фе master 
these laskars then such English: as are left 


: . sailors. were not however available for this se 


we again come across the use of this word to 
(25th January(67) President Merry and othe 
ship there were "noe more then 14 Englishm: 
laskars". Again we find the factors desiring 
"laskarrs of this place” “doth neare double yı 
cannot performe Ње "worke of English seame 
foolishly” seized Mír Jumla’s ship, they “‘пе 
examining the laskarrs amd passengers” 
him” (Mir Jumla)(68). In a leter of 4th Ғе 
.the Diamond was "mand with: ‘about 20 1 
- slaves”. (69). A letter about six weeks later £ 
ing the "Rajapore Merchant". (70) Another 
"the laskarre ee to goe through feare o 


- 





(64) O. C. 1790. The Voyage of Thomas B 
(65) O. C. 1901. 
(66) O. С. 1953. (67) O..C. 2147. | 

- , (68) О. C. xxv, 2579. (69) Е. В. Rajapur, 
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К. M. Asadullah, B.A., r.L.z3., 
Esq., M.B.E., A.R.C.A., 

aad, D.Sc., &c., 

Esq., Bar-at-Law, 


je 

ndarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

S. M. Latifur Rahman, M.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
за., 

il Ali, Esq., F.R.S.L., М.А. (Honorary Secretary). 
y, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali read the annual report 


ANNUAL REPORT FoR 1940 
he Annual Report of the Calcutta Historical Society 


ppy to announce that the Society now enters into 
ice and that its journal ‘Bengal: Past and Present’ 
me in spite of passing through many vicissitudes 
iperial Record Department to New Delhi in 1936. 

ar review we lost by death three of our valued 
the Rev. Dr. W. K. Firminger, Raja Janaki Nath 
not only one of the foundation members of the 
: Hony. Editor of its journal ‘Béngal: Past and 
e its inception in 1907 till he retired from India. in 
nent he all along evinced an unflagging interest in 
ind its journal, and as its Vice-President for several 
the Society's activities till he breathed his last on 


Ic 
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the 27th of February, 1940. Many valuable contributions from his facile pen 
will be found scattered through. the pages of ‘Bengal: Past and Present’. In 
him we have lost a profound research scholar and one of the Society's 
enthusiastic supporters whose place is very difficult to fill. By the death of 
Raja Janaki Nath Roy and Mr. T. P. Ghose (Zemindar) the society has lost 
two more of its prominent members. Raja Janaki Nath Roy was one of the 
life-members and Vice-Presidents of the Society. Mr. T. P. Ghose was also 
one of our regular members and a very keen supporter of the Society. 


Seven new members were enlisted during the year under review. The 
total membership of the Society was 106, of which there were 17 life members, 
10 honorary members and 79 ordinary members. The decrease is due to the 
resignation and death of members. | 


The’ credit balance at the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. up to the 31st of 
December, 1940, is Rs. 1,177-7-3 as will be seen from the financial statement 
subrnitted by our Honorary Auditors, Messrs. Lovelock and Lewes. Out of 
this sum Rs. 1083-5-8 belongs to the General Fund including the Fixed Deposit 
of Rs. 1,000/- and Rs.. 94-1-7 to the Index. Fund. The Society is indebted to 
Messrs. Lovelock and Lewes fór their kindness in auditing our accounts, free 
of charge, year after year. During the year under report the subscription of 
twelve Ordinary Members amounting to Rs. 820/- fell into arrears. Efforts 
were made to realise as much of this amount as possible. 


In order to popularise the Society and to create interest in its activities the 
Committee decided, during the year under report, to organise periodically 
Tiffin Meetings at which short papers on historical subjects could be read and 
discussed on the lines of the Rotary Club. The first Tiffin Meeting of the 
Society was held at Spence's:Hotel on Friday, the 2nd August, 1940, at 
1-15 Р.М. Major Harry Hobbs; the Honorary Treasurer of the Society, read 
an interesting paper on "The:Barmaid of Calcutta: 1860 to 1902". Three 
subsequent meetings were held åt the same place during the year under review 
on the dates noted below :— I 

Date of the Papers and their authors 
Meeting : | 


bih Septemba “Trade in elephant (1500-1661) and che Fan Indis 
р Company” by Mr. J. C. De, M.A., B.L. (Cal), 
М.А. (Lond). 


6th November “Bengal under the independent Sultans” by .Prof. ^ 
> - Ма Hug, M.A., of the Presidency College. 


lith December "Racing if the good old days of the John Company” 
: by Mr: W. S. Birney. 


All the meetings were well: attended and excited quite a lot of interest in 
ih objects of the Society. d 


i 
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The Executive Committee expresses its sincere thanks to Mr. Percy Brown, 
A.R.C.A., the Honorary Editor of the Society's journal ‘Bengal: Past and 
Present' who in spite of his manifold duties has been devoting valuable time 
to the journal. Our gratitude is also due to Major H. Hobbs for carrying on 
the important duties of the Honorary Treasurer during this. period. The 
Committee is indebted to the Maharaja Tagore, one.of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society, for kindly allowing ‘the Committee to store up ‘the books, 
records, etc. in one of the rooms of the Tagore Palace. The packing cases 
containing blocks of the Society have yet to be removed to Tagore Castle from 
Major Hobbs’ godown. The appointment of a dusting bearer to look after 
the records and the moveable properties of the Society is under the consi- 
deration of the Committee. 


The thanks of the Society are due to the following gentlemen who helped | 
its journal with valuable contributions: — 


* Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.LE., Hony. D.Lit, Dr. T. G. Spears, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cantab) Dr. A. P. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond. Dr. Nandalal 
Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., Mr. 
J. C. De, M.A., B.L; (Cal.), MA. (Lond.), Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A., B.L., 
Major Harry Hobbs and Mr. W. S. Birney. 


Calcutta, 
The 5th November, 1941. Е 
| А. Е. M. ABDUL ALI, 
Honorarg Secretary. 


On the proposal of Mr. D. C. Ghose seconded by Nawabzada A. S. M. 
Latifur Rahman the annual report was unanimously adopted. 


The Honorary Treasurer Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani Pe the 
' following Financial Statement for.the year 1940 :. 
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